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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D. says :—‘An Excellent Food, admirably dead to the wants of Infants.’ 
ed Established 1825. 


| NEAVES FOOD 


20 FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


: BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ ith 


A, 


£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 


1g 
; Investment Policy in this Company. 
k THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the 
and read 


4 INVESTMENT 








INSURANCE. 
Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company’s Endowment Policy with Life Option. 

The Company has returned to Policy Holders £63,469,822. Funds in hand exceed £30,600,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,500,000. Annual Income exceeds £7,200,000. 


| Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH : ‘Conteal Chambers, | 109 Hoye & Street. 


[Church of Gngland ~*~ 


| 
LIFE & FIRE Assurance Institution. 


The Best Provision for Old Hage Write for Explanatory Pamphlet! 
A NEW SYSTEM S to the Head Office, 


ASSURANCE. ; Seca PENSION 9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDF, 


ONT LONDON, E.C. 


—_eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


Without Medical Examination. 








LEGISLATION AGAINST IMPURE SOAPS 


‘“ History repeats itself.” The Ephesians of old made considerable uproar at the first suggestion of the possibility of the dethronement of Diana, since their occupation 
of making images of the goddess would then have been gone. Last week, when Dr. George Brown in a lecture before the Balloon Society suggested the pre — of 
Legislation in the matter of soap manufacture, the leading soapmakers were 1. It is not nice reading, the 
long list of objectionable substances used as substitutes for pure fat in inferior soaps; and when Dr. Brown gave it as his experience that the lines upon whict h OV ir nolia " 
Soap is manufactured should be the lines laid down by the authorities, the big manufacturers opposed the proposition to a man, and the motion was only carried by a 
sible proof of their culpability, for no one innocent of the charge of adulteration could surely object to legal supervision. 

soap singled out by Dr. George Brown, and sang its praises pretty considerably.’— 





furious for the self-same reason—their craft would be endangerec 


majority of one. This was the best pos 
Personally, we are very pleased, for many months ago we drew attention to the special 


Court Circular, 27th Dec. 1890. 


VINOLIA SOAP, 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 


FIRE. LIFE, 


AND SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 





TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
REVENUE FOR 1890, ._. 


ANNUITIES. 


£,10,000,000 0 Oo 
; ; £,2,487,838 14 8 


The Funds of the Life Department are not liable for Obligations under the Fire Detartaedt, nor are the Funds of the Fire Department liable for obligations under 
the Life Department. In this Company, therefore, the Investments for the Life Departme nt are kept entirely separate 
from those for the Fire Department, as set forth in the Balance-Sheet. 


President.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 


Vice-President.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


Right Hon. Lorp NorTHBOURNE. | Right Hon. The Ear or ABERDEEN. | 
| Sir MATTHEW WuiTE RiIp_ey, Bart., MP. 


Right Hon. The Ear or STRATHMORE. 


The Hon. Lorp WELLWoop. 
Right Hon. Lorp Fores. 


Right Hon. Lorp WoLverRTON. 
Chairman of General Court of Directors—Daviv Davipson, Esq. 


EDINBURGH BOARD. 


Davip B. WaucHopeg, Esq. 
Sir JAMEs GARDINER ee Bart. 
GEORGE AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. 


J. F. Wacker Drummonp, Esq. | 


FREDERICK PITMAN, Esq. | Right Hon. The Ear. or ELGIN. 
CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq., LL.D. 
Racrx Dunpas, Esq. | 
JoHN WHARTON Top, Esq. | CHARLES C. Maconocuig, Esq. 


Sir THomas CLaRK, Bart. 
CHARLES B. LoGan, Esq 


Sir James H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. 


Manager—A. Giirs Situ, F.R.S.E. 


Medical Officer —J. Prayrair, M.B., F.R.C.P.E. Solicitors—J. 


Secretary—Puirip R. D. MACLaGANn. 
& F. ANDERSON, W.S. 


Actuary—THOMAS WALLACE. 
A uditor—JaAMEs HALDANE, C.A. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


New Life Policies issued in 1890 for. 


Net Life Premiums, Interest, ete., for 1890 ‘ 
IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


All Bonuses now vest on Declaration, while in the event of a claim arising under a 
participating policy even before a Declaration of bonus, the usual intermediate 
bonus will be paid. 

The period during which a lapsed policy may be revived is extended to one year, 
and the fine payable on revival is much reduced. 


The Surrender Value of a lapsed policy is now held at the credit of the assured 
during the extended period of ten years; and during that period the option is 


allowed of taking a paid-up policy calculated on very favourable terms. 


£2,365,376 
£725,881 


The Suicide Clause is abolished. 

The form of policy has been shortened and simplified so that the true meaning of 
the contract may be readily ascertained. 

Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 

Premiums adjusted to each half-year of age. 

Minimum Surrender Values fixed 

Policy not forfeited by error in Proposal Papers, unless accompanied by fraud. 

bene al freedom of policies from restriction in Residence, Occupation, and Travel. 


NINE-TENTHS of the WHOLE PROFITS of the LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH are allocated to 





PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 





The Bonus at last division ranged, according to the age of the Policy, from £1, 9s. to £2, 19s. 2d. per cent. per Annum on the Original Sum Assured. 


NNUITY BRANCH—AnNNuITIES. Immediate, @ontingent, o $ Deferred, are granted on favourable terms. 
Consideration received for Annuities in 1890, and Interest, : £266,139 


roperty of nearly every description insured at Home anc »road at the lowest rate of Premium corresponding to the ris 
FIRE DEPARTMENT~—pPp ry of nearly descrip dat H 1 At he | fP | he risk. 


Net Fire Premiums, Interest, etc., for 1890, 


£1,495,818 


LOSSES PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY SETTLED. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD AT THE CHIEF OFFICES, BRANCHES, OR AGENCIES. 


CHIEF OFFICES— 


EDINBURGH—64 PRINCES STREET. 


LONDON—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 
BoarbD OF DIRECTORS. 

. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
AvBerT Deacon, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 

GILBERT Farie, Esq. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. Epwarp Wess, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


For two years and _— ards, 5 percent. per annum. 


One vear, , “ ‘ . . 4h a ss 
Six months’ notice, ° . . : 4 
Three months’ notice 3 


GE ORG E WILLI AM T THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAF JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, ‘ 5 : . £2,000,000 © 0 
Paip Up, and in course of belee wd, . . 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunpD, in hand and in course of helng received, 223,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL, ’ . : - 1,748,906 5 © 


end of Shite, 
Wms. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von AnpRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampsBEtt, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4t ee for Three and Four Years. 
5 for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
rr SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSIT 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, “LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SouTH WaLgs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
Carirat,. . . « »« $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-uPp CAPITAL, - . £400,000] REservE Funp, . . . £110,000 

Reserve LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £s0 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
ato 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
OHN H. BUTT, Manager. 





Sir Francis KNottys, K.C.M.G.,C.B. | 








THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 
3ranches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 


St. Swituin’s Lane, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; + « » «+ ee 
PAID-UP aaeteM. a ee) ie aes 66,249 
RESERVE FUN “i : 16,848 


A. Hi or ie 7 a rn Puciiitend. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpiInBuRGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. . £505,000. 
Directors. 

GeorGe AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GEorGE Topp CuiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawriz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tax, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DgsEnrTuREs, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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(JERMAN EXHIBITION, 


Earl’s Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 


Honorary President. 
His Highness the DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Director-General— -JOHN R. WHITLEY, Eso. 


(GERMAN EXHIBITION. 

The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting lent by H.M. The Queen, of 
the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


GERMAN, EXHIBITION. 


By special permission of H.M. THE EMPEROR. 
The Band of the rosth Saxon Infantry Regiment. 


By special pe rmission of H.R.H. THE PRINCE REGENT OF BAVARIA. 
The Band of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment 


THE HUNGARIAN BOYS’ BAND. 


The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 


Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg, Potsdam, Niiremberg, Munich, etc. 

Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the Evening by Pain & Sons. 

At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arena, ‘GERMANIA,’ being a Life Picture of epi- 
sodes from the Military and Civil History of the German Empire, combining elaborate 
scenic Psy ts with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present day. 

or particulars concerning admissions, etc., see London Daily Papers. 


(ERMAN EXHIBITION. 


4 GRAND GERMAN FESTIVAL will be given on Saturday, June 27th, 
1891, by the Executive Council of the GERMAN EXHIBITION. 
of the Funds of the GERMAN HOSPITAL. 
PRESIDENT : 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


In Aid 
K.G. 


AND 
THE GERMAN SOCIETY OF BENEVOLENCE. 
PRESIDENT : 
His Excellency COUNT HATZFELDT.} 
Under the Immediate Patronage of— 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Connaught 
His Royal Highness the Prince Christian of Schleswig- Holstein, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian of Schleswig- Holstein. 
His Royal Highness Prince Henry of Battenberg, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg. 
His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Hesse, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Albany. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
Her Royal Highess the Princess Mary Adelaide, 
His Highness the Duke of Teck, G.C.B. 
His Serene Highness Prince Victor of Hohenlohe. 
Her Serene Highness Princess Victor of Hohenlohe. 
His Excellency "the German Ambassador. 
His Excellency the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador. 
His Excellency the Netherlands Minister. 
His Serene Highness Prince Blucher von Wahlstatt. 
The Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 
The Lord Mayor. 
Etc. Etc. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH IN 


K.G 


Duchess of Teck. 


Etc. 





YDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limrtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCI ATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : , e | BATAVIA, Yourweekly 
COLOMBO, . : 4 | BRISBANE, . ; 0 
RANGOON, . ‘ : ROCKHAMPTON, . = 
KURRACHEE, ‘ ss ZANZIBAR, . ‘ = 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, I jondon. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
: above Colonies, calling ar PLY MOU rH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and F ASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
Managers— { F. GREEN & CO. ; 
4 { ANDERSON, ANDE RSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNICHT SUN BY 
, THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


‘GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons RecisteR ANDO CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REcisTER, 
Leaving London 1st JULY, for 27 days. 23d JULY, for 27 days. 5th AUG., 
for 23 days. Calling at Leith two days later. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘Inner Lead,’ 7.¢., inside the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water, and on the first 
two trips the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at 
midnight. The Garonne and Chimborazo are fitted with electric light, electric 
bells, hot and cold baths, etc. 

F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
LONDON, E.C. 





Managers—{ 


For Passz age apply to the latter Firm orto West-End Agents, GrinDLAyY & Co., 
55 Parliament Street, S.W. 
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ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


prevents and arrests baidness, strength- 
ens hair, and produces a luxuriant and 
glossy growth. It is by far the best 
Brilliantine for the hair, being not too 
greasy or too drying. Sold also in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR specially for chil- 
dren. Bottles—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s, 6d. 


ROWLAND’ S 
ODONTO 


whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
Ask Chemists for Rowland’s 





A non-gritty tooth powder: 
gives delightful fragrance to the breath. 
Articles, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 


CRAMER’S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 
Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT. or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 

CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. 
mates and dra awings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. 


from 85 to 300 guineas. 








Esti- 
Prices 
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JAMES R, OSGOOD, M"ILVAINE & 60,’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THOMAS HARDY’'S NEW VOLUME OF COMICAL AND 
PATHETIC TALES. 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. That is to say 
—The first COUNTESS OF WESSEX, BARBARA OF THE HOUSE OF 
GLEBE, the MARCHIONESS OF STONEHENGE, LADY MOTTIs- 
FONT, the Lapy ICENWAY, SQUIRE PETRICK’s LADY, ANNA 
Lapy Baxpsy, the LApy PENELOPE, the DUCHESS OF HAMPTON- 
SHIRE, and the HONOURABLE LAuRA. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


‘Most of the stories are sufficiently surprising to be in a large measure true.’— 
Anti-Jacobin. 


A NOVEL BY A 


JERRY: A Novel. By 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘The development of Jerry's character is wrought out with a skill that ory ly 
interests a reader in each step of the rising man’s career ; and while much that he 
does is questionable, he is so presented as to always keep a strong hold upon one’s 
pity and sympathy.’—Scotsman. 


NEW AUTHOR. 


SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, 


COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERS- ; ONNEWFOUND RIVER: A Novel 


VILLE: A Novel. By F. HopKinson By Tuomas NEtson Pace, Author 
SmirH, Author of ‘With a White] of ‘In Ole Virginia.” 16mo, cloth, 


Umbrella in Mexie,’ etc. Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
STORIES OF OLD-NEW SPAIN. | A FLYING TRIP AROUND THE 

By Tuomas A. Janvier. Author of WORLD (in 76 Days). By ELt- 


38. 6d. 


‘Colour Studies.’ With Frontispiece ZABETH BILSLAND. 16mo, cloth, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, ss. 2s. 6d. 
OSCAR WILDE’S ESSAYS. 
‘INTENTIONS.’ By Oscar Witpe. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

‘ Not only one of the most amus ing and delightful volumes that have come out 
recently, but a valuable contri! matic yn to English criticism. - The estimate of 
Browning is far the most tempered and critical that has appeared since the poet’s 
death.— 7he Author. 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
= 
STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS. By) 
ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, cloth extra, 5s. 

We are permitted to make the following Extract froma Letter of Mr. JAMES 
Russett LoweLt:—‘I remember once at a dinner of the Royal Academy wishing 
there might be a toast in honour of the Little Masters, such as Tenniel, Du Maurier, 
and their fellows. The tiny woodcuts traced by those who gave rise to the name 
attract an affectionate partiality which the spacious compositions of more famous 
contemporaries fail to win. — -y were artists in the best sense who could make 
small means suffice for great er It is with them that I should class Miss Jewett, 
since she both possesses anil pr: actises this precious art. 


SARAH 


MISS WILKINS’S NEW BOOK. 
A NEW ENGLAND NUN; and other Stories. 
By Mary E. WILKINs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘**A New England Nun; and " displays the rarest power and an 
exquisite art.'—Sunday Sun. 


RED LETTER SERIES. 


I. 

THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD, 
MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translated by LAFCADIO HEARN. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 35. 6d. 


‘ As charming a book as one could wish to light on.’—Lrverfool Post. 





other Stories 


II. 
GALLEGHER;; and other Stories. By RicHarp 
HARDING Davis. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘ A new power in fiction.’—Loutse Chandler Moulton. 
NEW BOOK BY ‘UNCLE REMUS.’ 
{Il. 
BALAAM AND HIS MASTER; and other 
Sketches and 3y JOEL CHANDLER HArRRIs. Crown 8vo, 
paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Stories. 











Now Ready. 
JULY NUMBER. 
One Shilling. 


arper’s 
Magazine. 


DU MAURIER’S NOVEL, 


‘Peter Ibbetson’ (Part II.), Illustrated by the Author; ‘ Briticisims and 
Americanisms,’ by Bri ander Matthews ; ” The Warwickshire Avon from Eves- 
ham to Tewkesbury,’ by A. T. Quiller-Couch, Illustrated by Alfred Parsons ; 
‘Oliver Wendell Holmes,’ t ; George William Curtis; ‘An Imperative Duty,’ 
Part I. of a Novel by W. D. Howells; ‘Christianity and Socialism,’ by Rev. 
J. M. Buckley, D.D.; ‘The Republic of Paraguay, by Theodore Child; and 
* London—Saxon and ‘Norman,’ elaborately Illustrated. 




















The second of 


BESANT’S LONDON PAPERS, 


form a portion of 


160 Pages, with 95 Illustrations. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & 00., 45 ‘Albemarle Street, London, W. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
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NOTES 

Ix the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Stanhope 
gave an extremely judicious and direct answer to a ques- 
tion put to him with regard to the baccarat case. He said 
that the Prince of Wales was now satisfied that he had 
made a mistake in taking the course he did at Tranby 
Croft, when Sir William Gordon-Cumming was charged 
with cheating, but he added for his own part the conjecture 
that few members of the House would have resisted the 
natural inclination to do everything in their power to shield 
a friend. Mr. Smith made a statement as to the course 
of public business—announcing that the Scots Private Bill 
Procedure Bill among others would be withdrawn—and 
asked that the whole remaining time of the session 
should be placed at the disposal of the Government. From 
Mr. Smith’s all-absorbing net attempts were made to 
rescue the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, the Eight Hours 
Bill, and the Irish Sunday Closing Bill: but to no purpose. 
The third reading of the Land Purchase Bill was opposed 
by Mr. Labouchere and Dr. Clark, but not by the official 
Opposition, which contented itself with offering a few 
criticisms through the medium of Mr. John Morley. Mr. 
Balfour made a brilliant and adroit defence of his measure, 
urging that its complexity was inevitable, and presenting 
the Jacobyns with this dilemma :—Either they must ad- 
mit dual ownership to be bad—in which case a purchase 
scheme was imperative ; or, if they held dual ownership 
to be good, they must uphold landlords as well as tenants, 
and must enforce the payment of judicial rents. 


On Tuesday in the Commons Sir William Harcourt 
brought forward a motion asking for further information 
on the affair in Manipur. He contented himself with 
making a temperate and very lively speech—having pro- 
bably worked off all his exuberance for the moment on 
Mr. Chamberlain in The Times—and for once escaped the 
reproach of being factious and unfair. Sir John Gorst 
replied to him in a speech of conspicuous ability ; but of 
the very sort which is a stumbling-block to fools and a 
handle to foes, and which even wise men may think better 
reserved for the intercourse of private life. He did not 
admit that the Senaputty was more cruel or more wicked 
than other Oriental despots. ‘To impute moral guilt to 
him was characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon habit of 
thought. But the Senaputty was extremely able and 
energetic ; and the policy of the Indian Government, of 
all Governments, must needs be to discourage indepen- 
dent and original talent, and to foster a docile and de- 
pendent mediocrity. Mr. Quinton, he went on to say, 
had probably no choice but to arrest him; and no one 
could be blamed for the insufficient number of troops em- 
ployed, considering Captain Grant’s extraordinary exploit 
in repelling the whole victorious army of Manipur with a 
force of eighty men. Mr. Curzon pointed out that the Sena- 
putty was really a rebel ; and Mr. Stanhope supplied Sir 
John Gorst’s deficiencies of tone and spirit, whereof Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman had not been slow to make much. 


Tue Commons went into Committee of Supply on the 
Naval Estimates on Wednesday, and, beitig in a humour 
for business, passed the whole of them except the vote 
for the Admiralty Office, which was postponed at the 
request of Mr. Jennings, who remarked that it con- 
tained a great deal of debatable matter. On Thurs- 
day the Lords advanced a number of measures, while 
the Commons discussed the Factories and Workshops 
Bill as amended by the Standing Committee. The old 
debate regarding the proposal to raise the age for ‘ half- 
timers’ from ten to eleven years was revived, and much was 
said as to the Berlin Conference proposals. In the end an 
amendment by Mr. Sydney Buxton in favour of the pro- 
posed change was carried by 202 to 186 votes. 





SPEAKING at Walthamstow on Tuesday Lord Spencer 
said that he would not have appeared on that platform 
if the Gladstonian party had given up Home Rule. He 
approved of the Free Education scheme in principle, but 
recommended the Gladstonians to keep themselves free 
and unpledged on the matter of popular control, which he 
thought most desirable, and which, he said, would not mean 
secular education. The clergy were experts, and would 
always have an advantage in dealing with educational 
matters over others who were not. As for Welsh and 
Scots Disestablishment, he thought that it might be 
dealt with on the same principle as the Irish Church 
question. For our part we desire no more, as regards 
Scotland at least ; for that means, by Mr. Gladstone’s own 
admission, a full and fair reference to the country on the 
Establishment issue alone. Lord Spencer went on to 
advocate the one-man-one-vote theory, and to suggest 
that at a general election there should be one polling day 
for the whole country: an idea we incline to think a good 
one, and which the Government might do a great deal 
worse than look to next session. As for the Land Pur- 
chase Bill, he admitted that some such measure was essen- 
tial to the peace of Ireland; but he contended that the 
Ministerial proposals were too complicated, and involved 
bad principles. The ex-Viceroy wound up with the usual 
claptrap about the failure of coercion (wherein himself 
was well-nigh as successful as Mr. Balfour), and the belief 
which the Irish people cherished in the sympathy of the 
English democracy. 





Lorp Satissury was waited upon on Thursday by a 
deputation from the Imperial Federation League, which 
pressed upon him the desirability of calling a conference 
of colonial delegates, similar to that held four years ago, 
for the purpose of consulting upon the consolidation of 
the Empire. The Prime Minister was obliged to throw 
cold water upon the suggestion ; but he brandished the 
watering pot with a light and merciful hand. He readily 
admitted all that had been said as to the necessity 
for Great Britain to keep in close touch with her 
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dependencies; he recognised as fully as anybody the 
danger caused by the incompact formation of the British 
Empire. No one would be more delighted than himself if 
it should be found practicable to allow the Colonies a voice 
in the direction of Imperial affairs. But the movement 
for federation had not yet ceased to be indefinite and 
vague ; and he felt that it would be almost an insult to 
the Colonies to summon delegates from the other side of 
the world to a conference in London, when the Foreign 
Office had no practical scheme to put before them, and 
when they would be confined perforce to the discussion 
of general principles. He strongly recommended the 
League to bring forward a few concrete, tangible pro- 
posals ; and reminded the deputation that the advocates 
of Federation had to build up a Zollverein as well as a 
Kriegsverein. He rightly held that the latter was the 
more pressing question—for the distance of the Colonies 
becomes every year less and less of a protection. How 
the common control of foreign policy is to be attained is 
another of the many knotty problems of Imperial Federa- 
tion. In short, it may be doubted if we are much beyond 
the ‘ pious opinion’ stage, in spite of the Prime Minister's 
demands for definite schemes. 


CoLoNEL SAUNDERSON is usually emphatic and entertain- 
ing, and he displayed both qualities to some effect in con- 
nection with the laying of the memorial-stone of an Orange 
hall at Airdrie on Saturday afternoon. He stigmatised 
the party of rebelliun in Ireland as contemptible, back- 
ing his assertion by a reference to ‘absolute history, 
which records that ‘ eighty-five Fenians were surrounded, 
captured, and marched into the town of Thurles by three 
policemen.’ To find the number of Orangemen required 
to master the other side, he recommended an application 
of the rule of three. The course of events in Ireland sup- 
plied him with a fruitful theme ; while his experience sug- 
gested the probability of a new Parnell-Gladstone compact, 
which, indeed, in his opinion, depends solely upon the 
result of the general election. Yet is he confident that, 
even should such a combination transfer the reins of 
Government to the Separatists, the old influences would 
speedily return them to the Unionists. In his capacity 
of Scottish Grand Master he urged his fellow Orangemen 
to band themselves together for the coming struggle. 








Some startling figures published this week (the accu- 
racy of which there is no reason to doubt) ought to put 
the finishing stroke to the moribund piece of rascality 
known as the ‘ Plan of Campaign.’ It appears that 
£120,000 in all was raised for the Plan in Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere ; and that of this enormous total, 
legal expenses (which means Nationalist barristers and 
solicitors) have absorbed no less than £47,000; New 
Tipperary, opened with alarums and excursions and now a 
desert of lath and brick, cost £40,000 ; ‘sundries’ came 
to £3000: leaving a balance of £30,000, whereof £3000 
is ‘missing’ (the trustees hold a receipt for it alleged to 
be forged), and £27,000, or less than one-quarter of the 
amount subscribed, has gone to fill the empty bellies and 
clothe the bare backs of the miserable dupes of this 
scurvy and contemptible conspiracy. The Irish ‘help’ in 
America and the Irish tenant at home coerced into contri- 
buting to the Plan have now the satisfaction of knowing 
that money was never so shamefully and criminally wasted 
by the most harebrained young millionaire that ever squan- 
dered a fortune as theirs has been by the ‘ Trustees’ to this 
precious Plan. 





Aséir hard pressed by land, the Balmaceda party is 
taking matters very much in its own way along the coast. 
The Almirante Lynch and the Almirante Condell, with a 
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flotilla, after attempting to bombard Pisagua, landed men 
at Tocopilla, who cut the telegraph wires and levied 
contributions. Thence they proceeded to Iquique—the 
revolutionary ships remaining in hiding—and did the like. 


Then they bombarded Autofagasta and occupied Chaiteral. 





Not a bad week's work. The extraordinary powers con- 
ferred by a Congress of his own choosing upon Balmaceda 
mean but little. He, by reason of his unpopularity, must 
give way at next month’s elections to another man—pro- 
bably to Vicuna, a modest Liberal. This may or may not 
end a war in which commercial jealousies are not less 
concerned than political principle. Mr. Patrick Egan’s 
attempt to negotiate an armistice has failed—chiefly be- 
cause the revolutionists decline to treat with a gentleman 
of his record ; and that the latter party foresees defeat is 
pretty evident from the amount of money it has recently 
invested in Europe. 


Sunpay’s debate in the Italian Senate proves that not 
only is the Marquis di Rudini determined to maintain the 
Triple Alliance, but that he is more likely to persuade his 
opponents to acquiescence than was Crispi. He argued 
that not only is the Alliance a guarantee of peace, but 
that dissociation means isolation for Italy, and probably 
destruction to boot. During the week a confirmation of 
the report of an increase in the Austrian military budget— 
because of continued preparations for war by Russia—has 
caused some excitement in Vienna, but the present in- 
crease ought to have been made a year ago. 





Tuere has been difficulty in finding a successor to Sir 
John Macdonald. Sir Hector Langevin, whose previous 
services entitled him to the post, is at present under rather 
more suspicion than a politician ought to be; and Sir 
John Thompson declined to form a Cabinet, partly, it is 
said, because he is mixed up in Sir Hector’s affairs, and 
partly because, as a recent convert to Catholicism, he is 
an object of hatred to the ultra-Protestants. Mr. J. J.C. 
Abbott, who is in the Senate, has undertaken the work, 
and Sir John Thompson is to lead the Commons. — Mr. 
Abbott had difficulties with two of Sir John Macdonald's 
colleagues, each with a sufficient following to set the 
Liberals in power. But the difficulties have been bridged, 
and despite Mr. Wilfred Laurier’s exultation at the pro- 
spect of being in office, there is every hope that the Con- 
servatives will now keep together. That racial jealousy 
and religious bigotry should thus interfere is much to be 
regretted ; but Mr. Abbott is a man of proved tact and 
ability. He will at least stop the gap until Sir Hector 
Langevin is able to take his own again. 





Tue Court appointed to try the Senaputty has found 
him guilty on two points out of three. It is clearly 
proved that he intended to resist arrest, and that he 
directed the fighting ; also that the Manipuris fired first. 
He might have saved the officers, but he acquiesced in their 
murder. Sentence of death was passed ; but this must be 
confirmed by the Government of India, before which the 
prisoner has applied to be heard by counsel. The Tongal 
General may be re-tried before the same tribunal. Mean- 
while the case is proceeding against the Regent, who more 
than ever seems to have been a common tool. 





THe omnibus men came in on Monday, on terms 
which the directors of the General and Road Car Com- 
panies offered early in the strike, and ought to have 
offered before it began. The working day is to be of twelve 
hours, and the slight increase of wages will compensate the 
men for the pickings they lost at the introduction of the 
ticket system. Since some one must suffer in every strike, 
the horsekeepers are left in precisely the same position as 
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before, as to both hours and payment. Without striking, 
the men of the North Metropolitan Tramways Company 
have received concessions which put them in a still better 
position than the *busmen, and the servants of other 
tramway companies are now demanding the same terms. 





Tue Hyde Park demonstration reached its height on 
Sunday when the laundresses united with the railway 
men to demand an eight hours day, and to suggest that 
laundries should be included in the Home Secretary’s 
Factory Bill. As Burns and Co. ‘ bossed the show,’ most 
of the talk was about omnibus men, and the crowd seemed 
to regard the whole affair as a holiday and a demonstration 
pour rire. More curious is the news from Jarrow, where 
the engineers, unable to keep pace with the plumbers, are 
threatened with a partial lock-out. Their union menaces 
to strike along Tyne and Wear if the masters do not 
force the plumbers to give way: the reason being that 
strike pay is higher than lock-out pay. 





Like London and Paris, Lyons is now having her ’bus- 
men’s strike. The Prefect of the Rhone is interfering, 
despite the wise remarks addressed on Sunday at Tours 
by M. Ives Guyot, the Minister of Public Works, to a 
deputation which asked for Government interference in 
labour disputes. In Germany the hands imported to re- 
place the Norddeutscher Lloyd’s stokers at Bremen are in 
some danger of attack, but the strikers receive no support 
from their fellows on the Elbe, and must ere long own 


themselves beaten. 





Tue extraordinary case of Wiedeman v. Walpole came to 
a termination on Wednesday with a verdict for the plain- 
tiff; damages £300. To all who read the evidence with 
only such bias as may originate in a tolerable acquain- 
tance with the world and its ways, such a result must 
appear preposterous. The defendant made an admirable 
appearance in the witness-box, while the plaintiff can 
scarce be said to have come unscathed out of a search- 
ing cross-examination by Mr. Lockwood. She wisely 
abandoned the action for seduction, and sued Mr. Wal- 
pole solely for breach of promise; but the constructive 
corroboration of her story (which has varied beyond human 
calculation at each of the three trials) seems, to us at 
least, to be no corroboration at all; and, apart from the 
Act of Parliament altogether, none but a madman or a 
fanatic needs to be told that such a version as hers of 
such an affair needs the very strongest independent sup- 
port before it can be safely believed. Had Sir Edward 
Clarke’s eloquence been available in aid of Mr. Lock wood’s 
acumen, verhaps the scale might have been turned. But 
juries are kittle cattle ; and this one probably considered 
that its verdict would do Mr. Walpole no harm, and would 
at the same time console an unfortunate, if undeserving, 
female. The case affords proof of the inadequacy of a 
jury as a tribunal in civil causes. 





Tne O'Gorman Mahon, one of the few members of the 
present Parliament who have sat for an unreformed con- 
stituency, died on Tuesday. His deeds and his feats-at- 
arms make the history of his youth to read like a reminis- 
cence of Lever; and, despite his politics, in his later years 
he maintained the best traditions of the Irish gentleman. 
His death, indeed, is of more political importance than his 
life, for Carlow County is now at the mercy of Timhealyite 
and Parnellite. Sir Gustavus Hume, who died the same 
day, saw most of the Crimean fighting, and was at the 
relief of Lucknow. Captain Palliser, the latest victim of 
influenza, won distinction against the Chinese pirates in 
'54 as first-lieutenant of the ‘ Spartan.’ 
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MULTIFARIOUS REFORM 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has drawn the Gladstonians. 
A week ago an inquiry as to how a broken and 
discredited party can still win bye-elections might have 
seemed likely to embarrass them. But Sir William 
Harcourt is past hypocrisy. He has no superstitious 
respect for the decencies of political life, and he has 
blurted out the frankest of confessions. The party 
to which he has the honour to belong has become 
(he says) a mere collection of dissidents relying on the 
support of a variety of hopeless minorities. It claims 
to redress the grievances of mankind at large, and to 
push the ‘reforms’ demanded by every particular sec- 
tion of fanatics. Each such reform, to quote his own 
words, ‘ mutually and reciprocally sustains and propels 
the rest, alike ‘ by the sympathies which it arouses and 
the forces which it develops.’ The anti-vaccinationist 
will help to disestablish the Church in Wales ; the tee- 
totaller will vote for Irish Home Rule ; and the social- 
purity man will join with the rest of them to abolish 
the British landlord. Really, it is a pity that the 
ordinary ‘crank,’ as he is called in America, is not (in 
Sir William’s phrase) ‘ geographical in his limitations.’ 
On the western side of the Atlantic all parties are 
beginning to ask for his suppression. Here, it seems, 
he is a person of consequence—the sole stay of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition. Yet he would be wise to rest 
content with this public recognition of his power. He 
need aspire no higher. A Government depending on a 
coalition of faddists could not last very long in a country 
with pretensions to sobriety. 

The horns of the dilemma which Mr. Chamberlain 
offers to the Gladstonians are sufficiently pointed. If 
Home Rule is still the chief plank in their platform it 
is their duty to say so, and to put up with a beating 
at the general election. If, on the other hand, they 
are ready to let drop a cause which, after all, they only 
championed because it seemed likely to pay, they can 
own that they have ruined a great party for a shadow, 
and settle down to the reconstruction of their principles 
on the lines of Socialism. Unfortunately (the country 
being by no means ready for Socialism), our friends are 
showing much acumen in avoiding Mr. Chamberlain’s 
choice of hat-pegs. To which end their first step, 
of course, is sheer mystification. The wildest tales of 
Tory oppression were circulated during one of the 
recent elections: three million Irishmen, it was com- 
monly believed at Harborough, had been evicted by 
Mr. Balfour and left to die in a ditch. Denial 
(agricultural labourers being concerned) was useless. 
The only way to meet such statements would have 
been to say that four million were batoned to death by 
Mr. Gladstone. But in most cases the last thing which 
a Separatist candidate is willing to refer to is Home 
Rule. The leaflet to which Mr. Chamberlain has 
drawn attention was widely circulated. But when the 
miniature general election was over, and it had served 
its purpose, the Gladstonian Executive discovered a 
danger to which it had not been alive before. It 
began to fear that ‘uneducated voters* (seeing no 
mention of Home Rule among the sixteen main heads 
of the party programme) might fall into the ridiculous 
mistake of thinking that Home Rule was abandoned, 
So the leaflet was ‘ withdrawn and amended,’ 
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The fact is that Home Rule, though it may be sup- 
pressed in the Gladstonian programme, cannot be elimi- 
nated from the Gladstonian policy. The Timhealy- 
ites, it will be remembered, are still in existence. Mr. 
Gladstone, howbeit an amateur of treachery to those 
who serve him, cannot very well hand over the gentle 
M°Carthy to the stern mercies of Mr. Preston-Fox. 
After all, he will reflect, the revolt in Committee Room 
Fifteen was at his bidding. though 
this, of course, is not worth mentioning—he cannot 
spare Mr. M‘Carthy’s support. Sir William’s statement 
that the Liberal party constitutes the permanent ma- 
jority in this country is, no doubt, a reminiscence. At 
the present time it sounds impertinent. In England 
itself, of late years, a Conservative majority has been 
For the last Liberal Administration the 


And moreover 





assumed. 
ignorance prevalent in certain remote corners of the 
kingdom was responsible: the power of the enlight- 
ened Liberal party rested on the suffrages of the most 
over-represented peasantry in Europe, and on _ the 
bigoted particularism of Wales. Now that Scotland 
is rising to a comprehension of the higher politics, 
a Liberal majority, so far from being permanent, is 
But, in the meantime, we 
have to guard against any chance of a snatched ma- 


likely to become unknown. 


jority which should perpetrate a deliberate fraud upon 
the constituencies. Sir William Harcourt has warned 
us. His ‘policy of multifarious reform’ is to catch 
votes: and Mr. Gladstone is to use the power thus 
‘sharked’ to give Ireland Home Rule. It matters not 
that she has explicitly refused to content herself with 
the ‘ reasonable and constitutional’ measure which he 
protests is all he means to give. 

Mr. Gladstone is at least consistent. If the credulity 
of the electorate is to be abused, it will be in order that 
the interests of the country may be betrayed, that a 
seal may be put on a very remarkable career, and that 
the words of the prophet Palmerston may come true. 
After Sir William Harcourt’s ingenuous confession, we 
shall at least deserve to fail if we do not keep the Radi- 
cal nose to the Home Rule grindstone. Sir William 
Harcourt deplores the strange fact that Mr. Chamber- 
lain (for whom he entertains a personal regard) ‘now 
appears ignorant of the broad and generous spirit which 
inspires and has always animated the policy of the party 
of which he was once an ornament and a force. The 
brutal Tory will rejoice that he may be ignorant of the 
broadness and the generosity, but at least he under- 
stands the tricks and the subterfuges of the Gladstonian 
mind. And for that we thank him. 


EXIT BACCARAT 
VHE one good thing about the great baccarat scandal 
is that it has come to an end. Upon the whole, 
there is not much to regret in what has followed upon 
the verdict of the jury. 
who played the chief part in the proceedings, it will 
not, we may hope, be necessary for a long time, if ever, 


As to the unfortunate person 


to say anything more about him. Various comments 
have been made, not unnaturally but not very reason- 
ably, upon his marriage and his reception at Forres. 
All is proverbially fair in love; and if Sir William 
and Lady Cumming, both being adult persons of sound 
mind, thought proper to marry one another as soon as 
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the trial concluded, we cannot see that their behaviour 
in any way concerned any one except themselves, their 
near relations, and the fortunate and apparently female 
reporter of a principal evening paper. Various per- 
sons have presumed to criticise the action of the cor- 
We have no sympathy with the 
critics. The inhabitants of a little town have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by maintaining friendly 


poration of Forres. 


relations with the owner of the big house, especially 
when he is likely to be a good deal at home. _ It is 
natural, when your landlord brings home a bride, to 
give him a ceremonious reception ; and to omit it in 
this case would have been to make tacit reference 
to Sir William Gordon-Cumming’s deplorable adven- 
tures. All parties to the reception had the good taste 
to say nothing about the unhappy events which had 
preceded the marriage, and for the life of us we cannot 
see how any fault can reasonably be found with their 
proceedings. 

As to the bearing of the trial and the events which 
led to it upon the career and character of the Heir 
Apparent to the Crown, there is no reason to regret 
the attitude of the general public in the matter. It 
has pleased a few persons, acting in what they con- 
ceived to be the interests of the Prince of Wales and 
the monarchy, to pretend to think that the criticisms 
passed upon His Royal Highness’s behaviour were 
based upon objections, hypercritical and hypocritical 
or, both, to his having taken part in a gambling game, 
and that of the least intellectual kind. 


quite well that what was properly said, here and else- 


They know 


where, in the critical spirit was directed—not in the least 
to the fact of the Prince of Wales having gambled but 
—to the circumstances under which and the company in 
which he indulged in that potentially harmless amuse- 
ment. It was so much a matter of course that the 
professors of certain irregular forms of religion should 
express themselves after their kind, and it is of so little 
consequence what they say, that “tis almost as difficult 
to regret their ridiculous behaviour as to be surprised 
at it. But we may be quite sure that the singularly 
unanimous expression of cultivated opinion—so general 
as even to include 7'he Times—that the Prince had no 
legitimate business in that particular galley will not 
be without its effect. 
other things, happily for us all, a person of remarkable 
discretion and ability throughout at least three hun- 


His Royal Highness is, among 


dred and sixty-four di: ays per annum, and if any proof 


of the fact were wanting it would be found in the 
extreme adroitness, good sense, and good feeling with 
which he withdrew from an untenable position, and 
cut the ground from under the feet of Messrs. Cobb, 
Conybeare, Storey, Summers, and Company, with the 
absolute minimum of apology. It is safe to predict 
that he will not again be mixed up in any similar 
scandal, and not unduly rash to hope that by this time 
next year he will be as popular and as highly considered 
as he was this time last year. ‘To say which is to say a 
very great deal. 

As to the really singular collection of persons generally 
spoken of as the Wilsons, they have passed, we hope, 
from the page of contemporary history as suddenly as 
they appeared upon it, and if they never re-emerge 
from their native obscurity no one will regret it. ‘Them- 
selves least of all, if their brief occupation of the thoughts 
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and tongues of ladies and gentlemen has taught them 
anything of the feelings with which such persons as they, 
and such doings as theirs, are generally regarded. 





THINGS IRISH 


HE Irish Land Purchase Bill has been read for - 
third time by a triumphing majority. It was 

touching scene. Mr. Seymour Keay was loudly valled 
on, and was then betrampled by a rejoicing House, which 
fact is pleasant to consider. Just before this sum- 
mary though tardy execution, Mr. Balfour had shaken 
hands with all his enemies with that air of generosity 
which so well becomes the victor. Honourable gentle- 
men opposite, and particularly those below the gang- 
way, may have felt a pang, not of remorse but of exas- 
peration, at hearing that ‘so far as they were concerned 
they had argued the Bill with perfect fairness, with 
great knowledge, and with conspicuous ability.” The 
skin of the Opposition is thick, but even the Opposi- 
tion must wince when the man it has tried for months 
to trip up and discredit, to no purpose, turns as coolly 
as possible and tells it that it has been very useful. 
It is idle to hope that Mr. Balfour will be made to 
lose his temper, or will, by any arts the Opposition 
knows, be deterred from playing the Parliamentary 
game as it should be played. He will beat you first 
and praise you afterwards when the decencies require 
that praise should be given—and he will do both with 
the grand air, with perfect coolness and self-possession. 
We do not love the Irish Land Purchase Bill, nor ex- 
pect much from it, but its progress has served to one 
thing, and that not small. It has shown that there is 
a man on the Conservative side with all the qualities 
of a Parliamentary leader—who stands a head and 
shoulders above all possible rivals. Heaven knows 
how much the party and the country stand in need of 
such a man in that particular place ! 

It must have materially helped the Irish Secretary to 
be friendly, to feel, as he had every right to feel, that he 
had just been knocking the honourable members about 
in the most beautiful style. To read his final speech 
was like watching a well-graced prize-fighter in a crowd. 
There was no hurry nor flurry, but every blow went 
straight from the shoulder and to the proper place. 
Nothing could be more perfect than the form in which 
he stopped Mr. Morley’s blows, and countered with a 
skill against which there was no defence. ‘The member 
for Newcastle committed himself to the incompatible 
prophecies that (1) Irishmen would not avail themselves 
of the bill, and (2) that many would be made angry by 
seeing that some profited by it. ‘To this Mr. Balfour 
had only to answer that the predictions destroyed each 
other. If the Irish tenants do not avail themselves 
of the chances offered by the bill there will be none to 
awaken envy. If they do, then it cannot be said that 
the bill has failed to tempt them to acquire land. But 
Mr. Morley gave his enemy a still better chance. With 
the want of tact and the habit of blurting out discredit- 
able truths which disqualify him so completely as a party 
leader, he made a rash speculation as to the effect of the 
coming general election on the bill. He tried to put 
the Government in a dilemma. If it should win, the 
landlords will be less ready to sell, because they will feel 
that they have a perpetual Coercion Act at their backs 
VOL. VI. 
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to extort their rents for them; and if the Opposition 
win, the tenants will be unwilling to buy. This latter 
prediction laid Mr. Morley open to a crushing answer. 
If a Separatist victory cause Irish tenants to abstain 
from using the bill, that can only be because it will 
give them hope of more advantage to be gained in some 
other way. It must lead them, in fact, to believe that 
they may refuse to pay rent altogether. That it would 
inspire them with that hope is possible enough. What 
then will be the position of the Gladstonian leaders if 
they are on the Treasury bench? ‘To this question of 
Mr. Balfour's, Mr. Morley made no answer, though he 
was ready enough to interrupt at other parts of the 
speech. Neither did he interrupt when the Irish Secre- 
tary contemptuously dismissed the Opposition’s pretence 
of an interest in the tenant, and charged it with acting 
from mere hatred of the Irish landlord. His speech 
was, all through, a triumphant refutation of the criti- 
cisms with which he had to deal. That he made no 
attempt to confute what we have always considered the 
real arguments against the bill, was a matter of course, 
for they were mostly not used against him. Our charges 
against it are (1) that it will add one more to those 
strata of land legislation and land tenure by which, on 
Mr. Balfour's own showing, Ireland is already cum- 
bered ; (2) that it will greatly extend that form of dual 
ownership to which the State is a party ; and (3) that 
it will be partial in its operation, and must infallibly 
promote dissension among those who cannot profit from 
it. This last criticism was indeed made by Mr. Morley, 
but in a fashion which allowed his adversary to avoid 
it without unfairness and to answer it without unfair- 
ness, and to answer him out of his own mouth. But 
the point remains : unanswered because unanswerable. 

For the rest, his speech proves clearly enough that 
Mr. Balfour has no belief that his can be a final mea- 
sure, nor that we are nor ever can be within sight of 
a final settlement. If he could speak with complete 
frankness we imagine that he would be content to say 
that the utmost he hopes from the bill is some addi- 
tion to the other influences which are working for quiet 
in Ireland. This effect it may have. The exhaustion 
which follows all prolonged excitement, the split among 
the self-seeking adventurers who have pushed their own 
fortunes in the name of the cause of Ireland, the desire 
to enjoy what has been gained, the want of confidence 
in immediate success which is natural after a sudden 
disaster such as the Parnellite crash, may all combine 
to tranquillise Ireland for a term of years. The Land 
Purchase Bill may help these other influences. That 
there is a decided fear that Ireland will be too quiet 
to be useful among the Separatists is the one thing 
of any importance proved by the brisk exchange of 
letters between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir William Har- 
court. It is well to remember that no demand is made 
by Mr. Parnell which is not made by his Irish rivals 
also. If, then, we are not to have his Home Rule, we 
are to have none at all. Sir W. Harcourt is flourishing 
his stick in preparation for a bolt. 





‘BARLEY BREE’ 
O live is nowadays to learn; and the newest new 
thing is that the divine herb Pantagruelion is 
It is barley, that is, to the 
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not hemp but barley. 
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manufacturer of wines, and it is barley to the drinker 
thereof; for one M. Georges Jacquemin, improving on 
the discovery of M. Pasteur—that bouquet is a matter 
not of original constituents but of fermenting agents— 
has succeeded in making ‘ delicious’ vintages, both red 
and white, to say nothing of irresistible brandies, out of 
barley, and these without so much as a suspicion of 
grape-juice in them. How he does it is as yet his secret ; 
but that he does it Mr. Warburton, H.B.M. Consul at 
La Rochelle, has testified. Good wine, it appears, is 
still to be had 
chant; but cheap wine will soon be not wine at all, 





at a price and of a high-class mer- 


will soon not have so much as a basis of inferior grape- 
juice, whether Spanish or Italian, to its name. Cheap 
wine is henceforth a decoction of barley. It is born 
in a laboratory, and if they serve it from a cellar it 
will be but out of deference to tradition, and because 
the flare of the chemist’s bottles awakens ideas of an 
anti-dionysiacal tendency. And it is much the same 
with Cognac. You can still get that most excellent of 
spirits at £24 a-dozen, and make sure that what you 
pay for is that you have. But it is given to few to 
be thus capable of luxury; and for the rest of the 
world there is nothing but the ‘barley bree’ of M. 
Georges Jacquemin or the transmuted potato spirit of 
the German dealers. In respect of the last it is stated 
that one shipment of * Martel” was so curiously suc- 
cessful an achievement that nothing less than analysis 
was necessary to show that it was not the thing it 
professed to be. A correspondent bewails the havoc 
wrought upon the Cognac district by the storms of 
May 2ist and after; but in truth the Cognac district 
is independent of weather. We have seen, too, that 
M. Jacquemin’s ‘ wines "—his Beaunes and Barsacs and 
Sauternes—are described as ‘delicious.”. And, this being 
the case, it is clear that, inasmuch as man is born an 
antipodes to Good-Templarism—inasmuch as Good- 
Templarism is an acquired taste, while the habit of 
‘drink, in the bad sense of the term, is natural and 
innate—the chemist must presently take the place in 
romance and song so long reserved to vine-dresser and 
tavern-keeper, and that a little world of old, familiar, 
and delightful conventions and traditions must there- 
upon depart this working life. 

To talk knowingly of ‘ vintages’ and ‘ bouquets,’ 
‘avomas’ and ‘styles, for instance, is soon to become 
impossible. You may only speak of ‘barms’; and in 
‘barms’ what inspiration lies? And then, the fond, 
exhilarating discussions as to price and vintage and 
opportunity—what is there left of these, if you can 
but dilate on the wonderful way in which your favour- 
ite chemist has mixed, proportioned, flavoured, and 
fermented the decoction—(Pp’*, or some such odious 
hieroglyph, the scientific name of it)—white or red, 
Barsac or Clos-Vougeot, that is making the round of 
your hospitable board * Who now shall boast that he 
likes to dine with Brown, for the reason that Brown 
always gives you good wine ? The formula must change’ 
and if you profess a preference for Brown it must be 
because Brown is a careful man, and is ever in league 
with a ‘reliable’ chemist. ‘Jones, my boy, what do 
you think of that? I can depend upon the barm, for 


I saw it made with my own eyes’: thus some hospit- 
able host, on pleasure bent and of the jovial mind ; and 
what manner of comfort in his adjuration ? what touch 
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of encouragement in his assurance? And _ the wine- 
vaults—‘ wine ’-vaults no more except by courtesy : 
think on the miserable change in their inscriptions, so 
buxom once, so heartening, so full of cheer! ‘ Barms 
and Yeasts of the Best Quality’; ‘Try our Qp*’; 
‘Guaranteed None but the Purest Chemicals’; ‘ Just 
in from Hamburg’; ‘The Original Clean Potato "—a 
world of legends of the kind! And the signs beneath 
whose auspices they are written, changed, it may be, 
these also, and to the same abominable purpose! So 
that you would put up at ‘The Pasteur’s Head, or 
‘The Old Retort, or ‘The Jacquemin Arms, or ‘ The 
Three Jolly Chemists’! In truth, it is more than one 
can bear. Again, 
‘If Mister Pasteur isn’t in, 
Step up and drink with Jacquemin ’— 

how horrible it sounds! And what would Sir Walter 
have said had he lighted on it in place of the good old 
doggerel in respect of Robin Hood and Little John, 
whose points he has recorded with such glee? As for 
the anacreontics, the bacchanalian ditties, of the bad 
time coming (‘ Gae fetch to me the barm of Beaune, 
and the like), to forecast them were beyond the wit of 
man. It takes years and years and the brains of innu- 
merable writers all working to a given end to evolve a 
new poetic terminology. And _ besides, sufficient unto 
the hour is the disgust thereof. ‘The picture is hideous 
enough as it stands. 

‘That Jemmy Twitcher should have peached does, I 
own, surprise me.” One could have borne—one has 
borne already—much from potato spirit; but that all 
this should come upon one on account of barley, the 
parent of buxom beer, the material of frank, wholesome 
whisky, this does, we own, astonish us. Grieves, to, as 
well as astonishes, and alarms as well as grieves. ‘The 
lapse of an old and trusted friend from virtue’s path 
is ever a depressing experience ; and then, if this be 
the capacity for evil-doing of John Barleycorn, what, 
what may we not expect of the Potato? Give that 
immoral tuber his Pasteur, his Jacquemin, and what 
may he not inflict upon us in return? It is said that 
he has already ruined Ireland ; and it seems certain 
that Mr. Parnell in Aberdeenshire would have been a 
very different person from Mr. Parnell in Cork. And 
with the world before him where to choose, and the 
common capacity for being drunk for his opportunity 
and guide, his destiny may well be devilish indeed. At 
any rate, it behoves us to keep an eye upon him. Ina 
world where barley-juice turns up now as Beaune and 


now as Cognac, the Potato is capable of going far. 


MANIPUR AND INDIA 


TFVUOUGH the Commons have reviewed the Manipur 

affair, the discussion has been too far belated to 
have much effect upon public opinion. ‘Three weeks ago 
the debate would have been opportune : now it is well- 
nigh superfluous—especially as no new facts have come 
to light since the publication of the Blue-book. One 
important statement was indeed elicited : namely, the 
undertaking conveyed by Mr. Stanhope that, when the 
evidence is complete, Her Majesty’s Ministers, so far 
from shrinking from responsibility, will pass a deliberate 
judgment upon the conduct of the Indian Government. 
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Meanwhile, most people’s sentiments as to the why and 
the how of the expedition will probably remain un- 
affected by the very temperate criticism forthcoming 
from both sides: though valuable side-lights were cast 
upon certain minor points by Sir Richard Temple and 
Sir Lewis Pelly. You take it as proven that, either 
there should have been no interference at all in the 
dynastic squabbles of the little State, or the autho- 
rity of the paramount Power should have been flung 
into the scale immediately upon the Maharajah’s de- 
thronement. As it was, the Senaputty’s rule was 
allowed to consolidate, and then was violently over- 
turned for an act of rebellion five or six months old, 
though in the interval he had behaved with propriety 
and proved amenable to the Resident. Sir John Gorst’s 
argument—that the king-maker was too turbulent as 
well as too able—is, as Mr. Bryce conclusively showed 
from the history of the first Afghan war, a very dan- 
gerous doctrine: calculated, moreover, to do harm to 
India, where the younger generation of nobles and 
princes is no longer content to dream away the world 
in the zenana. A good deal more to the point was Sir 
Richard ‘Temple's contention that, owing to the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah, Manipur has become of the 
highest importance, both strategic and_ political, and 
that its complete stability is a matter of vital interest 
to the Indian Government. He talked of a railway 
across the plateau, and vou would not be surprised if, 
after all, the causa causans of Mr. Quinton’s enterprise 
lay in the necessity for that railway. 

As for the blunders, too, Mr. Stanhope did well to 
abandon all attempt to defend the military arrange- 
ments. The number of the troops and the weight of their 
ammunition may be open questions, but no amount of 
explanation can diminish the ghastly errors committed 
in the foolhardy attack upon the palace, the attempt 
to defend the indefensible, the fatal colloquy, the hesi- 
tation to evacuate while retreat was still possible. Re- 
mains the interesting but still subsidiary topic, the pro- 
posed arrest of the Senaputty in open durbar. 'Thereon 
Mr. George Curzon favoured the House with an aca- 
demic speech, enlivened by quotations from The Star. 
More pertinent was Sir Roper Lethbridge’s remark that 
there are durbars which are levees and durbars which 
are courts of justice. But Sir Richard ‘Temple will 
probably carry the common sense of the country with 
him in his argument that the Mamipuri ceremony dis- 
tinctly belonged to the former category : it was a solemn 
palaver at which the arrest of a dignitary, though 
legally justifiable, is a moral mistake. ‘The ordinary 
course would have been to seize the Senaputty in 
his house; and by inviting him to the durbar Mr. 
Quinton committed something like a breach of faith. 
His modus operandi: was Eastern and tortuous; and, 
in dealing with Orientals, Orientalism is a bad and 
dangerous blunder. 

In an unusually temperate speech, Sir William Har- 
court, who led the debate, gave praise to Grant for his 
defence of Thobal and celebrated the thorough effici- 
ency of the punitive campaign. ‘The occupation of 
Manipur may not have subjected the Indian army to 
a particularly severe test ; but the promptitude with 
which the affair was concluded is greatly to the credit 
of its two guiding spirits, Sir Frederick Roberts and 


Sir George Chesney. Very opportune, then, is the 
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general review in Monday’s Times of their policy dur- 
ing the past five years. Stated in brief, here are its 
results: they have constructed and carried out a 
thorough system of defence not only for the coasts, 
upon which an attack is not greatly to be appre- 
hended, but also for the North-Western Frontier, where 
we shall, sooner or later, have to take our stand against 
the Russ. And, besides securing the Empire from 
sudden invasion, they have fortified it against siege in 
form by thoroughly re-arming the forces, British and 
native, with rifles of an improved pattern, which will 
take a uniform cartridge. And therewith they have 
created an army of reserves, some 25,000 strong, com- 
posed of levies from the feudatory States, commanded 
by their hereditary chiefs but drilled by English officers. 
This notable innovation is a bold and sweeping aban- 
donment of the old attitude of mistrust ; and affords, 
too, a partial solution of that crucial problem, how to 
find employment for the abler Princes—the more for- 
tunate Senaputtys taught to be something better than 
mere Stars of the Harem, but not yet to be placed in 
command of Thomas Atkins, or even over the resi- 
dential Sepoys. 

These are great things. But much remains to do ; 
for not only would inaction be criminal in the face 
of a growing Power like the Empire of All the Russias. 
Prudence dictates as well that, in proportion to the 
adequacy of the feudatory contingents, isolated though 
they must be, the British army be improved in num- 
bers and physical quality alike. Some military re- 
formers urge the entire abolition of the Residency 
system ; but it is associated with many honourable and 
inspiring traditions, and is far less cumbersome in the 
working than is popularly supposed. But doubt there 
can be none that the present arrangement—by which 
callow boys are sent out to India, where they are prac- 
tically useless for months after their arrival, and whence 
they are shipped back home just when they are getting 
seasoned—is radically and grievously wrong. No one 
would urge the institution of a separate army, like 
John Company's; but short service, whatever its merits 
elsewhere, is utterly unsuited to the East, and new con- 
ditions of recruiting are instantly and urgently needed. 
The system in vogue, besides being inefficient, is ruin- 
ously dear, and the time of peace is the time for 
reform. When will Mr. Stanhope move ? 





THE FUTURE OF GREEK 


‘TPVHERE is a late generation of people professed 

enemies to all humane learning, says Fuller ; 
and ‘thus,’ he proceeds, ‘as wisdom built her own 
house with seven pillars (generally expounded the 
liberal sciences) folly seeketh (but I hope in vain) 
to pluck down and destroy it’: for learning, how- 
ever you regard it, ‘is no more prejudicial to a 
person of honour than moderate ballast to the safe- 
sailing of a ship. He is worth pondering, now that 
men are pouring contempt on the liberal sciences 
and extolling narrow specialism and immediate utility. 
The battle of Greek is still to win. The battle-ground 
has been transferred from the schools to the univer- 
sities, and at Cambridge the champions of natural 
science propose to relax the bonds of compulsory Greek. 
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They have asked for the appointment of a syndicate 
“to consider alternatives for Greek in the Previous 
Examination.” A syndicate at Cambridge has all the 
virtues of a Parliamentary Commission. The method 
of proceeding by inquiry, while it has the inevitable 
effect of keeping open a question best decided at once, 
rarely leads to satisfactory settlement, and on occasion 
enables a minority resolute for change to prevail by 
importunity. It was felt that the desire of a small 
section of the Science School (of which Cambridge has 
just reason to feel proud) to exempt its students from 
the burden of Greek did not justify the University in 
departing from the traditions of some four hundred 
years ; and so strong was opposition that the proposal 
is postponed until next term. Meanwhile it is of vital 
importance that the advocates of Greek should not 
suffer the case to go by default. Any relaxation in the 
preliminary examinations at Oxford or Cambridge by 
which Greek would become an optional subject would 
work a revolution equally pernicious to Universities and 
schools. And the Universities and Secondary Schools 
of Scotland are like to suffer the effects of such a revo- 
lution in the near future. Under the draft regulations 
for degrees in Arts newly issued by the Scottish Uni- 
versities Commission now sitting, a man may enter the 
Universities and take his pass M.A. without knowing 
so much as the alphabet of the Greek language. Exact 
scholarship has never flourished too vigorously in the 
Scottish Universities, and it is obvious that its culti- 
vation will only be made more difficult by the banish- 
ment (nominally optional) of Greek from the M.A. 
curriculum. Besides, it is making a mockery of culture 
to style a man artium magister who cannot so much as 
decipher the word SOKPATHY, and of whom whole 
masterpieces of ‘Tennyson and Swinburne can be as 
little understanded as of the general itself. 

It is ridiculous to represent Greek as compulsory at 
school. At school no one is compelled to know Greek 
nor even to learn it; and some ten thousand public- 
school boys are altogether innocent of the language. 
But schooling is adapted to University conditions ; 
and so soon as Greek ceases to be necessary for ad- 
mission at Oxford or Cambridge, howbeit the rich 
prizes offered wiil for a time induce the best to study 
the classics, the number of those renouncing Greek will 
be largely increased. But if in the public schools the 
effect be only partial, in the smaller grammar schools 
Greek will have a short shrift. In the governors of 
such institutions the commercial spirit is dominant, 
for their fetish is utility; and under their influence 
Greek will soon become exotic or extinct, or at best 
will rank with shorthand and carpentering as an 
‘extra. That this is no imaginary danger is shown 
by the fact that at the Conference in December the 
opposition to Mr. Welldon came from the masters of 
the larger grammar schools. But if they feared for 
Greek in their own schools, what chance has it of sur- 
viving in the smaller? The argument that education 
should be directly useful involves an obvious fallacy. 
For it is not possible to find for the school-boy subjects 
of study which shall be of immediate practical service 
and of distinct educational value. 

The schools, then, cast the responsibility of decision 
upon the Universities. Is there any reason why the 
Universities should waver? The conditions imposed 
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by them constitute no real grievance; the standard 
of classical knowledge required for their preliminary 
examinations is already all-too low; and any man of 
ordinary intelligence who has a little Latin can in a 
month or two acquire less Greek and pass in triumph. 
Why, then, yield to commercial interests, or give way 
before an ever-narrowing specialism ? The Universities, 
as Professor Jebb pointed out, are the guardians of the 
liberal arts; by their position, their traditions, and 
their privileges, they are obliged and enabled to resist 
the assaults of an ignorant public opinion ; and if the 
student of natural science or of mathematics be ex- 
empted from the necessity of learning Greek, they will 
be narrowing, not widening, the scope of their studies. 
Moreover, to go to the root of the matter, there is no 
proper substitute that will even partially fill the place 
of Greek, whether as an instrument of discipline or as 
a means of culture. It is another question that our 
present system of education makes too much of the 
discipline and too little of the culture—it may be, as 
Lord Dufferin argued at St. Andrews, that our method 
of teaching the dead languages is wrong; but even if 
the schools are irrevocably bound to the old traditions 
of teaching, a little natural science is a far more 
dangerous thing than a little Greek. It is but duty to 
postpone the epoch when a smattering of chemistry or 
an imperfect knowledge of the clements of botany shall 
take the’place of the Greek and Latin that the school- 
boy learns to-day. Natural Science, for all her achieve- 
ment, has something of the tyrant and the bigot: she 
is intolerant of alien studies; and if ever she dislodge 
Literature from her place in education, the Dark Ages 
will again encompass us about, until some new Renais- 
sance set us free. 





COUNTING THE SLAIN 


{COTLAND has been hardly entreated of Her 
b Majesty’s Ministers. ‘The massacre of the inno- 
cents decreed last Monday by the most innocent of 
Herods, Mr. W. H. Smith, deprived that unhappy 
country of two promising bantlings, and the loss is 
the greater as, practically, they were her all. ‘ What! 
all my pretty ones?’ ‘The legislation as to Private 
Bills—promised most definitely eighteen months ago 
by Mr. Smith at Glasgow, later by Mr. Goschen at 
Dundee, and hopefully denoted only the other day by 
Lord Salisbury at Glasgow—is now relegated to the 
dim and distant future, and Lord Lothian’s practical 
Fishery Board Bill has shared a like fate. Why this 
latter has had to be yielded to the knife it is hard to 
see; but the explanation of the fate of the more im- 
portant measure is not far to seek. 

Scotland may well be angry with the Government for 
the scurvy treatment she has received, and may more 
than ever incline to addict herself to Gladstonian mal- 
practices. But it is well to remember that while a little 
more earnestness of purpose on the part of the Govera- 
ment earlier in the session—the result of a little more 
sympathy with Scottish ideas and Scottish desires— 
would almost certainly have saved the Bill, the actual 
cause of loss is the unprincipled hostility of Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman and certain other Gladstonians, 
who would rather do Scotland an injury than allow a 
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Tory Government to be credited with the achievement 
of a sound reform; and of this it will be the duty 
of Unionists to convince the Scots electorate. Un- 
doubtedly the Home Rulers north of the Tweed 
will make the most of this new instance of neglect of 
business, and as the party is as noisy as it is feeble, the 
clamour will be loud. Not that Home Rulers liked 
the bill—far from it. A grievance is always a valuable 
commodity, and this bill proposed to abolish the griev- 
ance which provides the Scots Home Rulers with the 
shadow of an excuse for being. Still, the fact that the 
House of Commons can find no time either to attend 
to the interests of the many Scotsmen who go down to 
the sea in fishing-boats, or to redeem the pledges of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in the matter of an important 
reform, will certainly be used against Unionists at every 
Scots election. Mr. Smith promises that the Private 
Bill measure shall be introduced early next session ; 
but the Scot, who has had so many promises already, is 
not like to grow fat on this crumb of comfort. 

Scotland’s injuries apart, the action of the Govern- 
ment will commend itself as inevitable—if on no other 
grounds. ‘The Education Bill must be passed ; and it 
was time to show that Ministers were thoroughly in 
earnest about it. Only the other day that excellent 
Tory, Mr. James Lowther, murmured a wish that ‘ at 
this late period of the session’ it should be quietly 
shelved. That would never have done; for had the 
Government shown any desire to withdraw from the 
promise of Mr. Goschen’s Budget speech, such enemies 
as the scheme has made would have imagined them- 
selves to be vastly more important and more powerful 
than they are, and the other side would have had 
materials for any amount of autumn speeches—both 
consummations devoutly to be deprecated. 

The list of killed and wounded includes such measures 
as the Indian Council Bill—(and, as legislation with re- 
gard to India is usually wrong, nobody will greatly 
grieve for it)—the Public Trustee Bill, which can wait, 
and the Law of Evidence Bill, in respect of which the 
public and the House of Commons will be none the 
worse for further education. As things stand the 
Government has a good record, and after the passing 
of the Education Bill Her Majesty’s Ministers and 
Her Majesty's Lords and Commons may honestly con- 
gratulate themselves on having earned a good holiday. 
The prospects of the more important measure are at 
present fair, and, though it is hard to say from what 
airt a Parliamentary squall may blow, a brief debate on 
the second reading and a little give and take in com- 
mittee for a few nights ought to see it safely through 
its troubles in the Commons. ‘The Lords will criticise 
it, but neither obstruction nor active opposition is to 
be expected from them. But unless the extraordinary 
proceedings of Wednesday are to become the rule, the 
Estimates must take some time, and it is not likely 
that Parliament will rise so early in July as sanguine 
legislators fondly hoped. 


HAIL, COLUMBIA ! 


MERICA has always been the home of large 
gooseberries and mares’ nests. Never since 
Columbus has it ceased to make discoveries tenfold 
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more wonderful than itself. One of its most pleasing 
inventions is American journalese. So admirably fitted 
is this form of literary vice to corrupt the taste and 
secure the pence of the democracy, that under the 
auspices of certain earnest Radicals, who despise gain 
and revere the People, it has flourished triumphantly 
this side the Atlantic. Englishmen have smiled at its 
vulgarity, have welcomed its flash headlines and brief 
paragraphs, as so many labour-saving machines ; but 
they have not yet exalted it as a model for all time. 
It has been reserved for a certain Professor of English 
Literature who hails from Columbia, U.S.A., and who 
should forthwith be deposed from the chair he so grossly 
dishonours, to declare that the perfection of real style 
is to be sought in the American newspapers. Hobbes 
and Milton, Addison and Steele, Swift, Gibbon, and 
Matthew Arnold, even the peerless Mr. Howells him- 
self, who is a ‘stylist’ or nothing, have lived in vain. 
Their bucket has never been dipped in the well of 
English undefiled. The American editor alone pos- 
sesses the secret of ‘ real style.” You may not look for 
nervous and expressive English beyond the limit of 
‘These States.’ The ‘fictive art’ of America has its 
champions, and it has long been an established fact 
that the only straight road to immortality lies through 
the American magazine. But neither the novel nor 
the ‘ profusely illustrated’ article absorbs Columbia's 
choicest spirits. Even the sermon, handled by such 
pulpiteering mountebanks as Ward Beecher himself, 
must yield in ‘sharpness and rapidity’ to the ‘editorial.’ 
There is in fact ‘no body of written English so strong 
and effective, or even so correct and, in the true sense, 
classical in point of style, as we find day after day in 
the best editorial writing of our American newspapers.’ 
This is a marvellous pronouncement, and it is the best 
possible proof that the only prospect for a democracy 
is blank, irremediable degradation. The Mob called 
American journalese into being; the Mob applauded 
its vulgar acuity, and mistook its virulent insolence for 
wit. And so completely does the Mob dominate even 
the seats of learning that you find a professor truckling 
so meanly to the free and ignorant citizen that he can 
describe as classical the very worst English that ever 
was penned. 

What happens on the other side does not concern our- 
selves. But we cannot afford to neglect the writing on 
the wall. Long since our own democracy, having ruth- 
lessly annexed the art of drama, cast lascivious eyes upon 
literature. With polite letters the voter has no com- 
merce, but he would lay violent hands upon them if he 
knew where they were. From the most damnable doc- 
trine ever preached—that every man is as good as his 
neighbour or better—another doctrine equally damnable 
may be deduced—that one book, one style, is as good 
as another. What is permanent in literature will remain 
unaffected : something at least is saved from the hands 
of the Mob. But when the people of Great Britain 
has gained through the ballot-box the influence which 
the Mob wields in America, so vast will be the supply 
of books which are no books, so miserably will English 
style be degraded, that for a time it will appear that 
literature is dead on this side of the Atlantic as it 
was still-born on the other. Doubtless the night 
cometh when the people shall appoint their own Pro- 
fessors of English Literature, and then none need apply 
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who will not give a cordial support to the popular 
press. We shall be told, by a well-paid ignoramus, 
that Mr. T. P. O'Connor is a master of classical Eng- 
lish; that Mr. Humphry Ward has no rival in the 
field of art-criticism but the redoubtable Archdeacon 
himself; that the society paragraphs of this or that 
ragbag are the perfection of style, that the inter- 
views of evening prints are ‘an ever-renewed delight.” 
By that time the Universities, too, will belong to the 
noble proletariat which, being all unencumbered with 
education or intelligence, was obviously intended by 
an unlettered Providence to overrun the once secluded 
courts of Cambridge and Oxford. It is a most en- 
couraging and delightful prospect, that of this final 
Triumph of Ignorance : a prospect to make the heart 
of the Yearnest leap for joy. And afterall the usurpa- 
tion will only be a liberal reading of University Exten- 
sion. Then it will be the people's choice delight to 
learn ‘to become journalists like some are’; to culti- 
vate a style more ‘strong and effective’ than that 
which dazzles us to-day in American books and 
magazines. The ideal of Columbia is in danger of 
becoming the ideal of Great Britain; and in the golden 
age before us, though literature be driven to occupy 
the waste places of the earth, though Greek be dead 
in fact as well as in name, though Homer and Shake- 
speare be less esteemed than the ‘crisp* paragraphist, 
it shall remain for us to revere the elevated diction 
of the halfpenny press, and to rejoice for ever in 
the ‘correct stvle* of Mr. E. T. Cook as in a thing of 
beauty. 


MALONEY LOQUTTUR 
Ad Amicum M. Maguir: 


o 


pete enione thousand 
Goolden pounds, me jewel, 
Gone to fee attorneys three— 
Mick. indade, it ’s cruel 
Forty-seven thousand— 
Troth, it’s mighty freely, 
It is, avick, he does the thrick, 


Lord Chief-Justice Healy. 


Three they have in hand, Mick, 
Three they ‘ve someone’s fist for, 
Forty more they got, asthore, 
The Tipperary Twist for ! 
Whoo your sow], expensis '— 
Och, an’ it’s genteelly 
That the laws serve the Cause, 
Lord Chief-Justice Healy : 


It’s the fun, alanna, 
You an’ me’s bethrayed for : 
‘Tis to buz the likes of huz 
Patriotism ’s made for ! 
Is the dhrink shuparior ? 


Is the praties mealy ? 


I suppose the man that knows 
Lord Chief- Justice Healy ! 


Is 
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MODERN MEN 
THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G, 


T is the privilege of the sovereign people to blunder 
ludicrously in its conceptions—especially of its 
favourites. Lord Salisbury is searce an idol of the multi- 
tude; yet he is the recognised leader of a party which 
comprises the majority of his countrymen at home, and 
which has the perfect sympathy of a vast majority in 
Britain over-sea. But the popular image of him is hope- 
lessly unlike. Lord Salisbury has never been compelled 
to apologise to a friendly Power for language used in the 
promotion of an election, and yet he is held to be rash, 
disturbing, and impolitic of discourse ; and it will take 
him seven years more of power to live down the charge, 
and to clear the general mind of this particular piece of 
cant. Among Dissenters, especially in Scotland, where 
the blend of Religion and Politics is searce less com- 
mon than that other of whisky and water—(as English 
statesmen have seldom had the wit to see)—Lord Salis- 
bury is regarded as the arch-enemy of all that savours of 
Nonconformity ; and yet, unlike Another, he has never 
denied to Presbyterianism the right to a place within the 
pale Catholic, nor, like Another, has he ever sneered at 
the designation of a body of Presbyterians as a Church. 
It is known, now, that more almost than any other of 
the Peers he helped the Queen and Archbishop Tait to 
avert a collision between the Houses at the time of the 
Irish Disestablishment ; but it must be long ere the know- 
ledge become conventional. The public is fed upon illu- 
sions: it eats the air falsehood-crammed; and, though you 
cannot feed capons so, you can batten a mob into veutri- 
potency and exceeding fatness. Is not Mr. Gladstone 
still a patriot and a sage? Some ten years hence—if he 
live as long—it will be getting generally accepted that 
he is neither. Till when... .! 

But to proceed, Apart from delusions as to personal 
temperament, and in addition to blunders as to the facts 
of Lord Salisbury’s career—errors chiefly interesting as so 
much proof that the British Voter is, as a rule, too igno- 
rant of politics to be able to form any accurate judg- 
ment of any public question: except, perhaps, the Morals 
of a Bloated Aristocracy—the popular theory of Lord 
Salisbury as a man and a Minister is again quite hope- 
lessly at fault. The great noble, the landowner, the aristo- 
erat; the statesman who dwells in a superior air, who toils 
not himself, and can have as little sympathy with toilers 
as the purse-proud Mr. Chamberlain, or as Harcourt, alavis 
regibus, sprung of royal seed ; the un-English Englishman, 
who cares nought for home politics, and whose only state- 
craft lies in his management of foreign affairs—this is the 
Prime Minister as he appears to many, even of such as do 
not consider politics through the mist and haze of the 
Gladstonian frenzy. The truth is that the second famous 
Cecil—great noble though he be, and great landowner, 
and Foreign Minister such as none of us are like to see 
again—has not always been any of these things. All 
the same, he is, he has been, and he has done, much that 
ought to win him the sympathy of the working-classes. To 
begin with, he is an artisan, a most capable blacksmith, 
a chemist of parts, an experimentalist and student of dili- 
gence and accomplishment. Also, he has travelled under 
circumstances very different from those which exist for the 
wandering politician—(‘ Padgett, M.P., was a liar’)—of 
to-day. When Robert Cecil left college he went to Aus- 
tralia Aurifera: not as the head of an expedition well 
furnished with pickles and champagne, but as a poor man 
fain to knead his own damper and wash his own shirt. 
And when he departed the gold-fields for New Zealand. 
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was as a practical explorer ; for in those days the colony 
was not included in the grand tour, and except at some 
few bright particular points she provided few of the 
necessities of civilisation. On his return he knew what 
it was to work for his bread ; as a journalist and reviewer 
he practised an English style which has stood him in 
good stead in many a debate and on many a platform. 
Lord Salisbury has an admirable appetite for work. His 
is that infinite capacity for taking pains which some people 
would have you believe is genius. He reads everything ; 
he will assimilate a Blue-book of the most repellent size 
and quality as easily as your common City man the money 
column of his 7imes. He will amaze his subordinates by 
handing them a volume of correspondence and despatches 
which had given them pause in their most serious moments, 
but which their chief had carefully annotated as well as 
read. Were he something of a charlatan to boot—had 
he aught of the histrion or the farceur in his composition 
—he were probably the most popular of living English- 
men. But he has none of these saving graces ; and his 
qualities are veiled—like Mistress Mall’s picture ; and 


the people he serves so faithfully and well amuses itself 


with a mythus of him about as like the truth as that it 
cherished of the late Lord Beaconsfield. The attributes 
of which the general least suspects Lord Salisbury are pre- 
cisely those which make Lord Salisbury one of the great 
Ministers of the century. ‘Who says Cecil says statesman’: 
and this one—cautious, sagacious, and admirably informed 
—is not only a man of broad and philosophic mind but a 
master of detail also. It is told of Lord Palmerston that, cer- 
tain questions as to British Honduras arising, he demanded 
an atlas that he might learn where and what manner of 
thing this British Honduras might chance to be. Now, in 
Glasgow of late his successor gave ample proof that he 
earried in his mind at least a map of Africa—a map on 
which rivers and mountains and political boundaries were 
clearly and accurately marked. ‘There is one of the many 
differences on which the public barks its shins, Lord 
Palmerston swaggered and capered—and he knew every- 
thing. Lord Salisbury does neither—and he knows no- 
thing, and Zhe Daily News corrects his geography, and 
The Pall Mall Gazette instructs him in statecraft. And of 
such gross perceptions is the ruling quantity composed. 

It is as Foreign Minister that Lord Salisbury has made 
his reputation, and as Foreign Minister he remains un- 
rivalled. If he ceded Heligoland to the grandson of his 
sovereign, he has added to her dominions in Asia a country 
twice the size of France; while in Africa he has shown 
himself no unworthy inheritor of the great tradition of 
Hastings and Wellesley and Clive: his achievement being 
all the more grateful in that it has been largely blood- 
less. Since Bismarck’s fall his position in Europe is 
unique. The Powers know well with whom they have 
to deal. They start from the consciousness that diplo- 
macy is native to Hatfield, and that theirs must stand 
the encounter of a man who knows what he wants, who 
has the confidence of his Queen, and who—if many of 
his fellow-subjects will not vote for him and his so long 
as they can make a trifle more by voting for the others— 
will yet be backed through thick and thin of his policy 
by the nation at large. Five years of honourable peace, 
five years of unrutled relations with every considerable 
Power, five years in which the fair fame of Britain—so 
glorious after the Congress of Berlin ; so frayed and out- 
at-elbows after the fall of the Greatest Statesman of all 
Time—has been restored to something of its pristine 
brillianey : these years have won him the confidence and 
esteem of his political opponents themselves. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in his dealings with the world 
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without these shores he should be able to speak with 
something of the true Cwsarian authority, nor that his 
voice should be accepted even as the voice of Britain. 
More: he is not merely Foreign Minister; he is chief of 
the Cabinet which is governing the people and administer- 
ing the affairs of the greatest empire the world has ever 
seen. And in the constitution of Great Britain the Prime 
Minister, if he have no recognised authority beyond his 
colleagues, is yet held to wield—and usually does wield 

an influence over all departments of the State. To do 
everything is more than one man’s work ; but it is matter 
for regret that the War and Colonial Offices do not show 
more frequently than they do the impact of the master 
mind. And more, far more, than all they that prate of the 
Tory Democracy does Lord Salisbury understand the true 
principles of Toryism—though he never descend into the 
streets to bleat among ’Busmen and drivel over Dockers 
—and the true, the eternal, interests of the People. It 
is a reproach upon him, and upon his colleagues in Go- 
vernment, that certain Whig Evangels have been allowed 
to usurp a place among the sacred scrolls, the Sibylline 
Books, of Toryism. But as a defender of the Constitution 
in Church and State Lord Salisbury has proved himself 
a true practical Tory; as a philanthropic worker for the 
improvement of the condition of the working-man—as an 
inheritor of his great leader's noble ‘ policy of sewage ’ and 
an aid for the better housing of the poor—he has shown 
himself a good friend to the democracy. His acceptance 
of a sound policy in the matter of free education, despite 
the fact that something like it was once privafe Radical 
property, is symptomatic of a mind incapable of prejudice ; 
while in many other branches of rule he has proved him- 
self ready to accept Macaulay's view that ‘compromise is 
the essence of politics.’ 

‘The first object of Elizabeth’s government was internal 
peace, says Gardiner ; and the Tudor Queen secured that 
largely by the wisdom of her servant Cecil. His successor 
has preserved the peace of Europe, has saved Ireland to 
the Empire, has maintained the Constitution intact, has 
renewed the life of trade, has established new markets, 
and has increased the dominion of the Crown in a way 
and to an extent he would have deemed impossible. 
He retained his Sovereign's confidence through many 
changes. His successor is not like to be less fortunate ; 
but the Ministers of to-day must serve the people as 
well as the Crown. Lord Salisbury, impressive orator as 
he is, has none of the gifts of the demagogue ; but it is 
incredible that a people, having once known what it is to 


have such a servant, should ever wish to change him. 
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THIS BODY OF DEATH 

cae ale precarious, defiant, here stands this 

temple of the human soul, the house of infinite 
pains, the plaything of organic change, the masterpiece 
of God. Erect from a trivial foundation, framed of a 
mysterious stuff unknown, insecure, desperately resolute, 
fulfilled of gay bravery, obnoxious to all general vicissitudes, 
it fronts the baser principalities of earth, unbending, un- 
afraid. Out of the void its home into the void its bourne, 
it holds a brief tenure of the world the mark of multi- 
form and multitudinous antagonists. It is transfigured 
from the worthless dust; and ‘twixt that state of pre- 
cedent nothingness and this stage of delicate life lies a 
divine handicraft, the ever-recurrent miracle, which should 
you fathom you were come to very deity. Pallid and 
frail, composite of vain and sluggish elements that blow 
about a windy world, it has uprisen to such a glory, has 
touched such an eminence, has assumed so fine a property, 
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that now it moves the noblest visibility on earth. From 
the hour of its conception to its moment of eternal rest 
it swaggers stoutly against brave old Time, eager to wrest 
some short and meagre privilege. All the coarse and 
stridulous creatures of inferior creation come out against 
it, arrayed as one to lay it in its kindred ashes. All evils 
have their way with it; day by day and year by year 
a myriad demons claw and fret it. Earth unchains her 
monstrous horrors against it : the vile universe joins in a 
sordid bond to thrust it back upon its Maker. Out of the 
deeps, from the shallows, upon the flat, in cloister, upon 
open, out of space and all eternity issues the hot breath 
of their wrath upon it, this poor, slim, tremulous continent 
of life, the latest-born of God, the final achievement of 
the wons. Earth has no trial, hell has no torture, ruth- 
less enough to fit upon this fabric. Fragile, weak, perish- 
able, sensitive of all, it stands subjective to the wild hand 
of Nature, piteous, unpitied, terrible, undeterred, supreme 
still over its vehement adversaries, indefatigable, steadfast, 
tolerant and debonair, prolific and populous, the most emi- 
nent and sanest apparition upon the whole globe. 

Thus tenaciously existent it endures, the keeper of 
that superior soul that is ourself. And, derivative of 
earth, while still our guardian it smacks yet of its own 
lowly constituents. By it we have our being—this is its 
supremest service—and with it we are ever in tumultuous 
war. From end to end of its swift course it is ever in 
our bonds and we in its; now the one in servitude, anon 
the other. Twin with the spirit in being, it battles 
ceaselessly for the lordship: now the slave and abject, 
now the imperial taskmaster. Dumb, blind, insensate, it 
yet lends eyes, ears, and intellectual vision to the soul. It 
is a clog, a heavy burden to trail us in the mire, turning 
to clay its own inhabitant ; yet by its means we move, 
aspire, and pray. Anon is it servile to the spirit’s uses, 
anon it slips the yoke and bolts for ruin. It descends 
upon abasement ; its haunts are animal and low; it is 
fain to grovel ; it is dull and somnolent ; it would keep 
us perforce in company with our lowermost agnates, after 
Yet in itself it is 
the material conduit of a thousand lofty feelings; not 
one fine thought or noble fancy but has run through its 
vile and wonderful channels. 
debtor ; we are its contemptuous over-lord. 


the likeness of which it is fashioned. 


We are its subject and its 
Here have 
we our home appointed us: herein we watch its growth, 
its lapses, its wayward courses, its eccentric, unlovely, and 
most horrid humours ; and when it fails we fail in syn- 
chronism, clinging to it in despair, calling upon it as our- 
self, mournful and disconsolate, shamelessly tenacious of 
it, fain to grope a way from out it, all ungrateful for its 
hospitable sanctuary, weeping and praying for an immor- 
tality this thing has never craved. 

And I beseech you, when from your pulpits you behold 
the helpless faces of the sinners moving to your wrath 
and bowing in the agony of your displeasure—I beseech 
This edifice 
of dust and passion, whereof you too are in the bonds, 
should plead with you for mercy ; a voice in it should cry 


you to remember these meritorious benefits. 


out upon your clamant indignation, asking a little pity by 
reason of its own malignant composition. Here stands the 
body humbled before the magnificent soul, itself the plea 
for its own pardon. ‘To the one falls the burden of the 
long day ; to the other is meeter that divine communion to 
which you would exhort us. If, indeed, we stand between 
God and the brute, spare us a little that we divide our 
interests unevenly. We have no right to make exact 
comparisons ; doubtless we are gone astray with the body 
in which we lie, our close and narrow prison-house, our 
exigent and sleepless tyrant. I would have you to re- 
flect how ceaseless is its vigilance, how distressing its 
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penalties, and, recalling the long slavery of our fathers, to 
stay your denunciation of the habit in ourselves. We have 
been well-instructed in the truth, and the blood of good- 
will is in us ; the more part of us have set out to be care- 
ful of the right. From our mothers at birth we took the 
gift of excellent intention, and were framed for honour in 
her eyes, full of an innocent promise. I dare guess there 
be few of us that have not made some gallant endeavour 
to deal honourably by our heritage, to cleave unto the 
better way, to spur the dull body from its baser tastes, 
Out of its ignorant eyes the child looked upon life and 
spake scorn of its wickedness, marvelling at the lapses 
of the half-divine. Surely the image of God was come 
to dishonourable uses, his trust betrayed, his hopes 
foregone, his faith shipwrecked, his pride swallowed in 
abysmal degradation. But thereafter the facile growing 
body would outlap the soul ; slowly the effort ceased, the 
wonder died, and the infernal prison-house, our fort and 
garrison, compact, inexorable, closed round the struggles 
of its fearful tenant. Life then, you must consider, took 
an added shade of horror; for he that was most surely 
half-divine was nought now but the fell animal of his 
ascendants, pleased with its pleasures, hedged by _ its 
atHictions, stayed by its limits. ‘The iron mould, growing 
even more rigid, held in its core that nobler part incar- 
cerate. 
at once our gaoler and our bedyguard, is the blind subject 


And this iron body, our kind and goodly servitor, 


of its own strict laws ; which we too thus come to follow 
and obey. And this body which is death is the sole 


vehicle of life. 





THE NEW SALON 


‘T were idle to deny that the Salon of the Champ de 
Mars is disfigured by the presence of many pictures 
which will be done with and forgotten when it shuts its 
doors. There are not a few canvases conspicuously com- 
monplace, together with more clumsy pastiches than the 
most indefatigable critic cares to contemplate. We may 
regard with equanimity the adroit formalities of M. Carolus- 
Duran, and our appreciation of M. Puvis de Chavannes’ 
vast and dignified design may be of the keenest ; but we 
recoil from the flamboyant duchesses of the one as from 
the chlorotic virgins of the other, when they are touched 
The art-student, in fact, fills too large 
But when 
in the history of the world were nine hundred and fifty 


by another hand. 
a space with his (or her) proofs of precocity. 


masterpieces gathered together? And though the Champ 
de Mars galleries are so vast that uniform excellence is 
impossible, M. de Chavannes and his colleagues have 
again succeeded in marshalling by far the most interesting 
exhibition of the year. 

Catholicity of judgment is evident throughout. There 
is no vital school in the French art of to-day but is repre- 
sented. Carolus-Duran and Besnard hang cheek by jowl ; 
‘tis but a wall that separates Puvis from Roll ; Cazin and 
Carriére abide beneath the same roof. But Impressionism 
strikes the dominant note. The number of those who, 
instead of mixing their tints upon the palette, set them 
side by side upon the canvas and look to distance for the 
harmony, increases year by year. And the modern method 
has done more than rope-in the new men: its influence 
has invaded all save the most inveterately old-fashioned. 
Many have succumbed at last who were resolute in their 
opposition to the style of Pissaro ten years ago, There 
is scarce an exhibitor whose pre-occupation is not artistic. 
The striking exception is M. Jean Béraud, whose /a Made- 
leine chez le Pharisien is so popular that only the fortunate 
may catch a glimpse of it. The picture represents a group 
of middle-class Parisians, with Jesus in his conventional 
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guise, and the Magdalene crouching at his feet. There 
is nought remarkable save the catch-penny contrast ; but, 
painted with an absolute lack of breadth and feeling, the 
thing has conquered the mob by its topsy-turvy sentimen- 
talism—by insisting coldly on that sham Voltaireanism 
which in Paris takes the place of the homely pathos dear 
to our own Academy. Each is a deliberate blind, and the 
one is as bad as the other. M. Edelfelt’s Marie-Madeleine 
claims the attention on different grounds. The subject is 
not essential, although there is consistent dignity and re- 
finement in the treatment thereof: the real motive of the 
picture is a certain open-air effect, and this is rendered 
with admirable skill and truthfulness; the brush-work 
is personal and strong ; the types are characteristic and 
well-observed. M. Edelfelt, like the Old Masters, has 
used the story as an excuse for composition, and has 
attained his end by legitimate means without stooping, 
as M. Béraud has stooped, to startling contrasts, cheap 
sentiment, and vulgar clap-trap. 

In France things move rapidly, and it is noteworthy that 
the low-toned pictures which were modern art are already 
old-fashioned. The best talents are still absorbed in 
rendering effects of sunlight ; and the aspect of the exhi- 
bition is the gayer therefor. Of M. Edelfelt we have 
already spoken; it need only be added that his most 
ambitious picture, in spite of its admirable qualities, is 
not his greatest. M. Monténard’s work has grown some- 
what hard and tight. But the worship of the sun is 
proclaimed on every wall, and all that the paan lacks 
is harmony. Less vital even than the low-toned is the 
convention of Bastien-Lepage, one or two specimens of 
which have strayed into the Champ de Mars. The senti- 
mental peasant who pretended to be realistic because he 
was ugly is done with for ever. He was never very well 
worth doing, and it is difficult to understand where and 
how he got his reputation. ‘The couple of wide-mouthed 
hay-makers, by Bastien himself, now in the Luxembourg, 
is monstrously overcharged with sentiment, though it was 
once esteemed the very cream of modernity. And what 
may be said of his heavy-handed followers ? What save 
that they would be better employed in mimicking another 
technique ? 

The reputation of M. Carolus-Duran does not advance 
with years. He mastered his method long ago, and by 
this he has got a little stale. His women in rich costumes 
have more of vulgarity and less of artistry than was their 
wont. The modelling, forcible as of yore, lacks finesse, 
and his worst faults are pitilessly accentuated by a mob 
of disciples. However, his Charles Gounod has more than 
a suggestion of his old power and mastery. In the art 
of M. Roll there is always an element of distress. Its 
cleverness is almost arrogant; but the result is seldom 
pleasure unalloyed, A purposed brutality of treatment, 
an irritating scheme of colour, spoil many of his brightest 
efforts and leave you wondering at his waywardness. M. 
Carri¢re’s style—delicate, finished, personal—has never 
been seen to better advantage. His range is limited ; 
he is ever true to the same colour, or rather to the same 
lack of colour; it is his pleasure to see his models in a 
mysterious environment. But so subtle is his modelling, 
so refined his expression of character, that you are forced 
into admiration. His portrait of M. Daudet is so indi- 
vidual that the profane might detect therein a suspicion 
of caricature ; but the Paul Verlaine, the poet féroce et 
doux, is not one whit overcharged. M. Besnard is, as 
always, eccentric and experimental ; the hand of M. Duez 
has lost its cunning ; M. Boldini’s portrait of a boy, though 
mannered, is excellent in pose and draughtsmanship ; of 
the work of M. Alfred Stevens there is a representative 
selection. After fatiguing the eye with the concrete 
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results of a long period of storm and stress, it is delightful to 
turn to the more restrained achievement of Mr. Whistler. 
The exquisite and accomplished portrait of Miss Corder 
(Arrangement en noir) produces the effect in this environ- 
ment of an Old Master, so well-ordered it is, so free from 
eccentricity. And the Marine (Harmonie en vert et opale), 
which was painted when Impressionism was not, and when 
the pleinairiste was wasting his time at Gérome’s, is as full 
of light and air as the most modern of them all, and— 
what is better still—is far more beautiful in colour. 





OF TEA-GOWNS 

R ever the Tea-gown was, the in-door state of Woman 
was innocent of comfort and beggared of poetry. 
Still to be pinched, still to be laced ; always to be crino- 
lined, cramped, confined ; with the alternative of dowdi- 
ness or slovenliness, the Chatelaines of those darker days 
were persons to pity. All this the Tea-gown has changed 
—the Tea-gown whose rise and triumph it were hard to 
trace. Time was when the foolish looked upon it with 
suspicion or disfavour as a garment too graceful to be 
respectable ; for doth not the legend linger of stern 
parents forbidding its use, even as the ceremonial gar- 
ment of certain among the Seven Deadly Sins? and forbid- 
ding it not merely to their belongings but to the stranger 
within their gates? But on this point Time and Taste 
and the sense of Fitness have put Puritanism to shame, 
and this cheering and useful garment bears witness now 

to our proficiency in the long-lost art of living. 

Once, to be sure, in the giddiness of youth this goddess 
flung her cap over several windmills, and was skittish to 
an extent that perilled her whole future. Chiefly she did 
this among the pseudo-artistic and the semi-literary. And, 
for the time-being, her excesses were bad to beat. She 
deposed the walking dress, and usurped the semblance 
of the night-rail ; she turned all manner of odious and 
sickly hues; she deformed herself with shocking and un- 
believable distortions ; she became the whole armour of 





and what viler use can there be ? 
Yet from this joyless debauch she emerged victorious ; 
shapen and in her right mind, purified of sackiness (as to 
her waist) and healed of tumefaction (as to her sleeve) ; 
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leaving her cast slough to the inheritors of the Kingdom 
of Bunthorne—to Socialist and Gablerite and the herd 
of them that Fancy That. Nowadays her variety is infi- 
nite and her custom one that naught can stale: she is 
intimately splendid ; she is elaborately naive ; she hath 
form, colour, charm, prestance, authority, every quality 
that makes a garment desirable and dear. One, vaguely 
touched with Orientalism, indulges in a zouave jacket of 
petunia-purple velvet, sown with coarse turkises and silver 
filagree ; the vest, tight-wrinkled to the inmost curve of 
the back and falling loose in front, is of water-blue crépe, 
and joins the skirt low down on the loins, the juncture 
being dissembled by a girdle of rough-wrought silver 
studded with large turkises and finished with a_ bossy 
clasp; the crépe skirt, ample and accordion-pleated, bears 
near the hem a dim device of antique Persian parentage, 
worked in purple floss-silk. Does it sound daring—beau- 
teous—irresistible ? It is all these, and more. It shows 
‘What fools were men when they gave over dressing !’ 
also what an unnatural dolt that woman is who fails, or 
disdains, to dress. 

The tailor build is still untamed ; and now it would to 
dinner with its betters, and now it chills the heart of after- 
noons at tea. But these satin solecisms of semi-sporting, 
semi-voluptuous cut, what with their lapels and stiff neck- 
bands, their austere waists and martially-braided sleeves 
—what are they but the truth about mongrelism made 
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visible to man? The true type of tea-gown is supple and 
flowing: a civil wilderness of lissom lines and draperies 
not too precise nor too formless, neither over-Hellenic 
nor too millineresque. A fair exemplar of happy arrange- 
ment and agreeable dyes exhibits the colour-scheme of a 
pansy. The long under-sleeves and loose broad girdle are 
of deep-purple velvet ; the draperies of the over-sleeves 
(which hang from the shoulder) and of the front are of 
much paler silk crépe; the main body—the sides and 
trailing train—is of very soft, dull bengaline, of a tone 
betwixt and between these others; while the base of 
the throat is encircled by a chiffon ruffle in two shades of 
yellow, flowing confusedly a little way adown the right 
side-front. In another admirable gown, contrived in fine 
black lace on a foundation of deep flame-coloured silk 
shot with vivid emerald—a gown distinetly Circean in 
character—the lace is gemmed profusely with winking 
rubies and emeralds, and the sinister elegance of the 
effect is something to see. The training back drapery is 
arranged to hang from either shoulder; rimmed with 
red and green gems, the high Medici collar makes the 
strangest background for throat and chin; high at the 
shoulders, the sleeves are long and slightly wrinkled, and 
reach nearly midway to the knuckles; the folds of the 
front drapery are cunningly swathed—as it were the bud- 
sheath of some huge exotic; the hosen and shoon are, 
for the first, of flame-coloured silk shot with green ; and, 
for the second, of snake-skin dyed green, and thickly 
broidered with little emeralds and rubies. Another cos- 
tume—ingenuous in sentiment, nor wanting in charm—is 
fashioned, chiefly, of soft opal satin with a wavy design of 
iris in pale lavender. Herein the brocaded over-dress, 
close-meeting across the breast, is held together, strenu- 
ously, by a spontaneous seeming knot, above and below 
the which it recedes obliquely—so revealing a shimmery 
gauze under-dress, ‘like moonlight tinselling the streams’ ; 
while a band of delicate silver broidery, set with opals and 
mystic moon-stones, decorates the hem. Upon a pearly- 
tinted ground, a generous magnolia-design in white, pale 
green, and paler pink makes well for stateliness, especially 
in alliance with a draped front and petticoat of Honiton 
lace through which come gleams of pink. A gown of rich 
bengaline, purple shot with green like a peacock’s breast, 
fronted with purple gauze hung over a luminous green 
background, clasped to the figure below the bosom by a 
deep corselet of copper broidery, stiff with emeralds and 
sapphires—this is a toilet for Salammbé or Semiramis 
herself; and behold! ’twas worn by a stumpy, somewhat 
angular, flaxen blonde. The Empire fury is overpast ; yet 
(as everything is permitted to the tea-gown Muse) a short- 
waisted, long-tailed frock of white silk muslin, with a 
frilled fichu crossing in front and knotted loosely behind, 
may pass uncensured : nay, were praiseworthy exceedingly 
an the wearer might be very young and slim. Another, 
of dull amber silk embroidered with the key-pattern, 
shows at one side with the motion of walking a paley lilac 
under-skirt, and what there is of bodice consists of folds 
surmounted with a lilac chiffon kerchief. As for the tea- 
jacket, better for us had it never been born! However 
smart, the suggestion of a hasty toilet or an incomplete 
is always too obtrusive; ‘tis flighty without wit, trivial 
without frivolity, and indubitably mistaken in proportion. 
One of the prettiest is of pale salmon-pink ribbed silk, 
brocaded with baskets of purple and crimson flowers and 
zigzagging wildernesses of ribbons; of lace are the volu- 
minous basques, the puffy sleeves, the waistcoat, and the 
pompous cravat; the whole thing chatters of Battersea 
enamels, and wails aloud for some one in powder to wear 
it as it deserves. 

The ball-dress may be festal, the dinner-dress majestic ; 
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the outdoor-frock may combine the virtues of both ; but 
romance must centre in the tea-gown. The grace of 
luxury, the poetry of spontaneity, the charm of informality 





all are here. Here, if you have imagination, you shall 
find ampler scope than otherwhere. Without committing 
yourself to affectation or eccentricity, you may choose the 
mode that shall best become you, whether born of your 
own Minerva or founded upon some picturesque tradition, 
You may be severe or splendid, avenante or rococo, with 
equal impunity. “Tis only imperative that you be success- 
ful, eschewing the Cimabue-Brown-cum-Maudle absurdi- 
ties on the one hand, and the over-stiff tautness of the 
fashionable dressmonger on the other. Lamia must have 
worn distracting tea-gowns. Everyday life needs all the 
romance that can be crowded into it. Dress is a duty 
both to ourselves and to others—is a perfect piece of 
altruism unsoured by sacrifice: a Joy so long as it may 
last to wearer and beholder, doing good openly nor blush- 


ing to find itself famous. 


AN OLD MILL POOL 

es the palate with a phrase, and you are apt 

to ignore its full significance. It has been more 
than once asserted with no little scientific pomp that we 
are the creatures of our environment: that, as water re- 
Hects the colour of the sky above it, so according to the 
natura loci, as Cesar would call it, the life predestined 
to us is brilliant or grey, ugly or picturesque. That we 
should be entirely dependent upon the physical geo- 
graphy of our habitat seems a little arbitrary. Surely the 
power lies in ourselves of saying—certainly of feeling — 
whether a particular aspect of Nature is dull and com- 
monplace or invested with liveliness and beauty? The 
books in the running brooks are not all written in the 
same language ; the sermons in stones are delivered to a 
vast and varying congregation; and the good in every- 
thing is estimated by countless millions of units, each at 
his own standard. Who ean say that souls abiding high 
among the hills or in the shadow of great pine-woods 
are nearer to the kingdom of heaven than the souls that 
dwell in marshes by the grey and dolorous sea or among 
the pollarded willows of lowland streams? In the one case 
natural beauty can be had for the asking; in the other 
you have to make search, more or less diligent, for it ; 
that is all the difference. The man who seeks and insists 
on finding beauty which is not self-apparent is more 
wsthetically advanced than he who enjoys spontaneously 
the beauty thrust upon him whether he would or no. 

In truth we were not sent into the world to be magni- 
fied or belittled by our surroundings, but rather to pene- 
trate their meaning, to discover their beauty ; and we are 
all-too apt to accentuate the blots upon our landscapes 
and to allow their intrinsic loveliness to be obscured by 
single eyesores, which as often as not are only temporary. 
Had there been a pimple on Helen’s nose at her first 
meeting with Paris, there might have been no ‘Trojan 
War. And so, although the river which feeds the Old 
Mill Pool is polluted by the sewage and the manufactur- 
ing refuse of half-a-dozen towns and villages, and though 
in the summer-time the reaches of black slime stretch 
shining and broad, and though the stench thereof rises 
like the voice of one erying in the wilderness and 
‘troubles deaf Heaven with its bootless cries’ —you wait 
till the water rises inch by inch, you wait until it touches 
the lowest leaves of the beechen boughs and reflects them 
in its polished surface; or until the golden corn on the 
farther shore eyes jealously the rival crops of the naiads. 
You wait until it steals over the top ‘caps’ or boards, and 
falls upon the moss-covered steps and plateaus of the 
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creat weir. Is beauty of no worth that one cannot spare 
it a few minutes? We are too hurried nowadays, and 
think the world is growing uglier because we have lost 
the power of holding our souls in patience. And the 
water in the Old Pool rises no higher. Early in the June 
mornings there is sometimes a grey mist hanging over 
the surface of the waters. Noiselessly the boat steals 
through it upon the brood of young wild ducks which 
have escaped the rats and all the other dangers and perils 
of early ducklinghood, and are busily engaged in looking 
after their gastronomic interests in the submerged mud. 
A brilliant flash of blue which illumines for an instant 
the grey mist brings the joyous intelligence that one 
kingfisher at least has escaped the terrible winter; and 
if only that nest of his in the sandstone rock beyond the 
quarry be left unharried, we may still hope that the race 
of him, the Queen’s Messenger of Nature that he is, is to 
be perpetuated at least for another season. 

The sandpipers shoot from bank to bank, so large and 
important on the wing, so small and insignificant when 
they are grubbing about in the muddy shore for beetles, 
caddis-worms, and other provant. The sand-martins from 
the old quarry, the martins from the mill, and the swallows 
from the many sheds and out-buildings are darting in 
every direction over the stream. The grey mist rolls 
away, and the bright sky takes off all the blackness, so 
that it is possible to forget—it is almost impossible to 
remember— the pollution in the water, and the detestable 
dye-works and silk-mills far away. The air is so still, and 
it is so obvious to the birds that man is not yet due, that 
the water-hens are careless of their safety, and do not 
rise in flight but noddingly and jerkily paddle into the 
reeds. The dabchicks dive from very wantonness. The 
sunlight strikes the red trunks and branches of the Scots 
firs on the rock by the weir just above the great paddle, 
and the bell in the old belfry of the mill rings out its first 
note of warning, just as it has done week in week out 
since the year of our Lord 1785—the twenty-fifth of His 
Most Gracious Majesty King George i. Day will have 
begun in half-an-hour. The people come flocking from 
the villages and hamlets inthe neighbourhood, the second 
bell rings, the paddles of the small weir are opened, and 
the weight of the whole river falls upon the great iron 
wheel erected in 1819. At that date it was the third 
largest in the kingdom, but its privilege is to be the 
chief. But old age has told upon it; it is a little stiffin 
the joints, and the heart’s action is weaker than it used. 
It cannot go the pace nor do the work to which it was 
accustomed. It has twice called in assistance: once in 
1834, when Messrs. Boulton and Watt of Birmingham 
sent one of their best beam-engines to help, and again 
about twenty years ago, when a more modern engine was 
erected. This latter works for nine-tenths of the year, 
and the old beam rests. But the water-wheel never rests, 
save in the droughts, but goes toiling and moiling on. 

The roar of the mill reaches the boat on the Pool ina 
soothing and quiet murmur; the current perceptibly in- 
creases ; slowly the mud-banks reappear. The sublimity, 
the absolute perfection, of the scene is gone, but its beauty 
cannot be taken. The marsh mallows are not drawn from 
their roots into the stream, the wind still rustles through 
the briars and osiers, and the blue eyes of the water forget- 
me-nots look forth lovingly as the little boat, seulled from 
the stern, glides noiseless into the old, crumbling, tarred 
boat-house. Upon this June morning there is peace ; but 
it is not always peace upon the Pool. When the floods 
come the brown waters are carried over the great weir in 
a mighty rush or tumble through the rocky tunnel be- 
hind the big paddles, duck and moorfowl nestle under 
the banks, the blue forget-me-nots are submerged ; but 
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the waters come and go, and the forget-me-nots, true to 
their name, return again refreshed. In the winter-time 
the sheets of ice rise and fall with ringing and resounding 
cracks as the waters are drawn off to the wheel, or flow 
back again when the paddles are down. In the autumn 
boughs hang over the Pool in a golden shower ; only when 
the east winds are blowing, and willow and poplar, alder 
and elm, are cautiously waiting the hour when they may 
put forth their young leaves, does the Old Mill Pool fall 
short of positive beauty ; yet in the midst of its solitude, 
its lonely beauty, there rises ever the feeling of sadness 
that in the fulness of time it too will pass away. Slowly 
but surely is it silting up, and the trade of the old mill 
whose wheel it feeds can no more justify the work of 
dredging and deepening. Slowly but still more surely 
are the outlying fields and farms encroaching upon for 
building, the privacy of the district is going, the raison 
d’étre of the Old Pool is almost gone, the night is all-too 
near when the old mill will be broken up for what it will 
bring and the old weir taken away. The river will flow 
again within his natural banks ; the long mud-reaches will 
be covered with grass and vegetation, perhaps become the 
gardens or pleasure-haunts of villadom ; and the children 
who boated upon his waters, or searched for nests among 
his osiers and his reeds, will have grown up into men and 
women the better for living on his shores, and the worse, 
incomparably the worse, when their Old Mill Pool has 
been taken from them for ever. 





THE HOME OF THE RACE 

[D® KRAUSE’S Tuisko-Land (Glogau: Flemming), is 
a bold and powerful plea for that recent theory 
which would place the aboriginal home of the Aryan race 
—not in central Asia but—in the north of Europe, and 
which would trace the southern forms of Aryan mythology 
and tale-treasure—as contained in the so-called Homeric 
poems and in the J edas—to a northern, hyperborean source. 
The ideas of an older philological school which made the 
Aryans branch off from what until lately was indepen- 
dent Tatary, on the one hand into Europe, on the other 
into India, are thus exactly reversed. Penka’s writings 
have been the chief means of setting men’s minds in 
this ‘new’ direction. But as there are few new things 
under the sun, it is as well to remember that Olaf Rud- 
beck and other Norse scholars had expressed somewhat 
similar views,though in fantastic shape, more than two hun- 
dred years ago. Those who know Rudbeck’s Atland eller 
Manheim are well aware that, in spite of his outrageously 
impossible hypothesis about Plato’s Atlantis, he has, in 
not a few cases, ably anticipated the well-proven results 
of modern research as regards the kinship between the 
vast Thracian race and the Teutonic stock. Rudbeck, 
moreover, traced out lines of connection between Norse 
and Hellenic mythology, claiming a higher antiquity for 
the heathen creed of his Seandinavian forefathers ; and 
that is what searchers of undoubted ability now maintain. 
Ethnologists formerly assumed in Europe a prehistoric 
Turanian, Mongoloid, or Ugro-Finnish population, which 
was overcome by an Aryan race. The author of Tuisho- 
Land goes by that more modern view which asserts the 
aboriginal existence, in Scandinavia and in a large part of 
central and even southern Europe, of a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed Aryan people, identical with the Germanic type. 
This tall race of blonde long-heads is supposed to have been 
followed by an equally dolichocephalic, or long-headed, 
but dark-haired and smaller race, which probably came 
from Africa. These were the Basques, Iberians, or Silures 
whom Tacitus already knew to have come from Spain into 
Britain, where they are to this day represented by some 
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of the Welsh. Later on—so the theory now is—a short- 
headed, Mongoloid type made its appearance, penetrating 
from the east into parts of Scandinavia, Russia, and the 
southern parts of central and western Europe. This race 
was afterwards followed by the Slavs. Through the com- 
bined action of the Ugro-Finnish, the Slav, and the Iberian 
elements, the pure Aryan stock of Germanic type was— 
so the contention goes—gradually absorbed in the eastern, 
southern, and western parts of Europe: a mixed popula- 
tion being the result. In France the tall, fair-haired race 
has become nearly extinct, with the exception of a small 
section of the north-western coast, where the Normans 
brought in fresh Teutonic blood. French anthropologists 
like Roget de Belloquet and G. de Lapouge draw from 
this fact of the disappearance of the pure Aryan element 
a gloomy picture as to the future of their country. Their 
fear is that the dark, short-headed race, irrespective of its 
lesser martial quality, will not be able to hold out against 
the taller long-heads even on the field of industry, where 
the results of competition are now so decisive fora nation’s 
welfare. 

Both from historical testimony and from linguistic evi- 
dence Dr. Krause has made out a good ease for his own 
views. Still, I think much will yet have to be done before 
the difficult question of the prehistoric migrations of the 
human race can be satisfactorily solved: considering the 
unthinkable space of time behind our ken, within which 
many tribes may have wandered repeatedly this way and 
that way, from north to south, from east to west, and vice 
versa. Thus we know that the Thracians, after having 
gone from Eastern Europe into Asia Minor, afterwards 
sent their war-clans back again into Europe: founding, 
for instance, Tiryns and Mycené. In the same way we 
find Swedes, Norwegians, Angles, and Goths going, under 
the name of Varangians (meaning probably ‘ Confede- 
rates’), eastward to found the Russian empire ; whilst the 
Seythians of Asia—kindred, undoubtedly, to the Thra- 
cian and Germanic stock—often made invasions from the 
east towards the south and west. Dr. Krause, it is true— 
following Penka—denies the mainly Germanic character 
of the Scyths. Yet their very name marks them in Teu- 





tonic speech as ‘shooters’ (with the bow); and many 
classic writers mention their tallness, fair hair, blue eyes, 
and white skin, by which their relationship to the Thra- 
cians is fully supported. Johannes Fressl’s Skytho-Saken 
sets forth a mass of irrefutable evidence to this effect. 
Jornandes, the Gothic historian, who knew that the Getic 
Thracians were of his own race, calls Scandinavia ‘Scythia.’ 
Italian and Greek writers did the same, later on. So does 
the Saxon Chronicle when speaking of the coming over of 
the Picts, or Pehts, to North Britain (‘ Pytar comon suthan 
of Scitthian mid langum scipum na manegum’).  Byzan- 
tine chroniclers describe the Scandinavian ‘Ros,’ who 
established the ‘ Russian’ empire under Rurik (Roderick), 
as‘ Skyths.’ In fact, the proofs of the Germanic kinship 
of the Scyths are of an overwhelming kind. Again, the 
‘Skolot ’ name of the Scyths, of which Herodotus speaks 
in connection with a famed cup story, has been clearly ex- 
plained by Herr Fressl from the Teutonic word for a cup 
—namely, skol or skal (German: Schale) ; the cup worn on 
the belt appearing even on the Scythian statues found in 
the barrows of southern Russia. 

There are excellent chapters in Dr. Krause’s book on 
the early appearance of gigantic, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
tribes in southern latitudes; for instance, on the frontiers 
of Egypt, about three to four thousand years before our era, 
as shown by the discoveries of Mr. Flinders Petrie. The 
biblical Amorites and the Libyans of northern Africa were 
of that stock. ‘Men of the Northern World, they were 
called by the Egyptians. I have shown elsewhere, from 
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the names and the customs of some Libyan tribes, how 
nearly akin they were to Germans and Norsemen. A map 
in Dr. Krause’s work endeavours to prove that an aboriginal 
northern race, a seafaring people, must have raised those 
cromlechs and dolmens which are mainly distributed over 
the coast-line of the countries of northern and western 
Europe and northern Africa. This line of great stone 
monuments would denote their path of migration. 

In speaking of the true Celts, or rather Gauls, Dr, 
Krause dwells on the fact of their having been very like 
the Germans in bodily appearance, though the latter, 
according to Strabo, were fiercer, taller, and of ruddier 
countenance. Here I must point out that Strabo, who is 
quoted, does not call Celts and Germans ‘ full brothers’ ; 
the Greek text not bearing that interpretation. He merely 
asserts that the Romans rightly describe the ‘ Germani’ 
as the ‘ genuine’ (yv7jorvor) race. So also Manilius— 

‘ Flava per ingentes surgit Germania partus. 
Gallia vicino minus est infecta rubore’— 

does not thereby make a contrast between ‘ red-haired ’ 
Gauls and ‘ yellow-haired’ Germans. On the contrary 
(flavus meaning reddish-golden or fiery-golden), the Roman 
poet avers that, whilst ‘ reddish-golden Germany towers 
with her gigantic brood, Gaul is less infected by her 
neighbour's reddishness (of hair).’ On the other hand, a 
great deal is very appositely brought forward by Dr. Krause 
on the fair-hairedness of Greek gods and heroes. Aphro- 
dite (with Mr. Gladstone’s leave) was golden-haired. | 
would add even that not only was the Homeric Goddess 
of Beauty a daughter of the Zeus and the Dione of Nor- 
thern Dodona, where a Thracian race originally dwelt, but 
that Aphrodite is even sometimes spoken of by the Greeks 
as ‘the Thracian.’ Apollo, who came from the land of 
the Hyperboreans with his sister Artemis and his mother 
Leto, not being—as the Greeks say—originally an Hellenic 
deity, was of course golden-haired even as a sun-god. But 
so were Athene and Demeter, as well as Khadamanthus ; 
and of heroes, Menelaus, Achilles, Odysseus, Meleager, 
and others. On the Tanagra figures, reddish hair and blue 
eyes are still discernible. On the Attic stage, fair hair 
remained the attribute of heroes of noble origin. 

The climatic state of central Asia not being likely to 
produce a type of men whose very conditions of existence 
seem to point to the north, the ruling fair-haired race 
of early Greece is now regarded as an off-shoot from a 
people of northern Europe. There is a vast array of argu- 
ments in 7wsko-Land intended to show that the mythical 
tales of Hellas and India bear the manifest stamp of this 
northern origin. Very often the evidence seems irrefut- 
able indeed. It would appear even stronger if a number 
of over-strained parallels were left out. An important 
chapter, strengthening the view in question, is the one on 
the swastika, or hooked cross, an ancient Aryan need-fire 
or neat-fire symbol, of which Trojan and other Thracian, 
German, Danish, Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, and Lithuanian 
specimens are adduced. ‘To this very day, as Dr. Krause 
states, the name of a corresponding god of fire or light, 
Sweistiks, has been preserved in Lithuanian folk-lore. I 


may mention that in Iceland, some years ago, a sign of 


Thor's hammer in swastika shape was still used as a magic 
means of bringing thieves to light. Again, Dr. Krause’s 
quotations from the Phrygian (Thracian) Atys tale, and 
from the Lydian (also Thracian) Croesus tale, go far to 
prove that the germ of the Norse Balder myth is already 
contained in those ancient sagas of a race dwelling in 
Asia Minor and kindred to the Teutonic stock. Now, 
either the Scandinavian tribal tradition is correct which 
makes the Germanic Asa race immigrate into the North 
from Thracian quarters on the Black Sea—when we could 
easily understand the transfer of a veritable heathen tale: 
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or the very ancient tales in question, as existing in Asia 
Minor, were the distant echo of an original northern myth. 
In either case, the theory of Bang and Bugge that much 
of the Norse mythology is derived from so-called Sibyl- 
line oracles and from monkish sources has no standing 
ground, 

I myself hold it to be possible that the Thracians, in 
prehistoric times, had gradually worked their way south- 
wards from the north; and that yet, at a later period, a 
war-clan of theirs, under the semi-historical, semi-mythic 
leader, Odin, pushed back through what is now Russia 
and Germany to the north: perhaps after a lodgment had 
in the meanwhile been effected there by Lapp and Finn 
tribes, which were then reduced to the position of ‘thraells’ 
or serfs, as described in the Edda. But Dr. Krause’s book 
is such a mine of information, and is written in a style so 
vivid, so graphic, so remote from pedantry, that both those 
who share and those who contend against his views cannot 
but derive both knowledge and pleasure from it. 

Karu Buinp. 





STAGNATION IN THE CITY 

TIYHERE are no signs of reviving activity in the City. 

On very Change the stagnation is so extreme that 
members are losing all confidence in the future. Indeed, 
if we judged by their complaints, only one conclusion were 
possible—that the country is going to perdition ; but the 
complaints of the ‘ House,’ which always rushes from one 
extreme to another, do not indicate the true position of 
affairs by any means. No doubt business is falling off 
very seriously, and for a proof we need only look at the 
returns of the bank clearings on the fortnightly pay-days, 
which show a decrease to date in the current year of nearly 
123 millions sterling—that is, not less than 21 percent. In 
other words, the members of the ‘ House’ have done one- 
fifth less business in the past half-year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1890. At the same time the remaining 
four-fifths have no doubt yielded much smaller profits, for 
speculators have not only haggled over commissions and 
prices but have too often omitted to pay up their dif- 
ferences with promptitude. Nor have promoters fared 
better. Tired of inactivity, they have tried to dish up 
such ventures as might stimulate the jaded appetite of 
the public, but their labour has been in vain. Investors 
have profited by their past experience—one costly enough 
in all conscience ; and now they regard the most promising 
investments with a critical eye. As a result, but few of 
the new issues recently attempted have met with any en- 
couragement. 

But, although the City is so dead financially, the trade 
of the country does not appear to be in an_unsatis- 
factory condition. The present is not a period of bound- 
ing prosperity ; but when we recall all that has occurred 
especially the Baring crisis and the col- 





to restrict trade 
lapse in South America—it is remarkable that nothing 
more than a slight shrinkage is recorded. To date this 
year the import trade exhibits a small increase as com- 
pared to 1890; while there is a diminution in the ex- 
ports of exactly 3 per cent. Put these two together, 
and on the whole of our foreign trade, valued at over 
305 millions sterling, the falling-off is merely 2} millions, 
although the comparison is with a total of exceptional 
magnitude. Even more satisfactory are the railway trattic 
returns, for the receipts of twenty-one leading companies 
show a positive gross increase of £458,000, or 1} percent. 
—apparently due to an expansion of the home trade. The 
bankers’ clearings exhibit a considerable decrease ; but 
this of course is mainly, if not entirely, due to stagnation. 
Taking these figures together, we find no worse than 
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certain signs of a slight relaxation in activity, and such 
a result is really very good in the circumstances. Of 
the future it is impossible to speak, but past and present 
afford grounds for confidence. In some directions—as, 
for instance, South America—trade will undoubtedly 
dwindle, while we are not likely to be able to force our 
way with much success amongst the tariff-protected coun- 
tries of the Continent ; but in most other quarters, espe- 
cially in the East and in South Africa, there is room for 
great development. Later on, too, our trade with the 
United States may experience great enlargement, for if the 
Democrats win the next Presidential election a reduction 
in the tariff is practically assured. The future, therefore, 
though not so clear as might be desired, is certainly far 
from discouraging. 

But to return to the ‘ House’ and its prospects. It is 
evident that something more definite and positive is 
wanted to stimulate the trade in securities, but it is not 
easy to see whence this is to come. Money is not likely 
to get much cheaper this year than now, but even if it 
did we doubt if the public would budge an inch. Nor, as 
we have shown, can any great spurt in trade be expected. 
Indeed, after scanning the horizon, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the Stock Exchange is right in looking for 
salvation to America. As we pointed out last week, all 
the conditions on the other side of the Atlantic favour a 
big rise in American Railways; and although the move- 
ment may be retarded for some time longer, it cannot be 
indefinitely postponed. Come it ultimately must, unless 
Wall Street suffer from some unexpected cataclysm ; and 
the ‘ House’ needs but a steady advance in one depart- 
ment to set business going in all the markets. For it must 
be remembered that the speculative conditions are satis- 
factory. The ‘stale bulls’ have closed their engagements 
in disgust, and the moderate account open for the rise is 
largely opposed by ‘bear’ commitments. The Stock 
Exchange, indeed, has been purged of weakness; and 
although the process has been unpleasant, it has brought 
down prices to a reasonable level. This is not, therefore, 
a chance for the ‘bears’: but rather one to buy cheap 
stocks—as, for instance, low-priced American Railways— 
and then lock them up in the confident expectation of 
large profits some few months hence. 





THE DEAD SON 


FEXHE boy was in the clay, 
The mother was weeping still 

From dawn to evening grey 

When stars looked over the hill. 
Between the dawn and dark, 

The night and day between, 
About the stillest hour of mirk 

© who is this comes in? 


He did not lift the latch, 
He came without a sound, 

He stood within a moonlit patch, 
A space of holy ground. 

His robe was to his feet, 
All of the fair silk fine, 

The gold curls were soft and sweet 
That she was used to twine. 


But on his hair of silk 

There was a drift like rain, 
His robe as white as milk 

Did show a piteous stain. 


*O mother, mother !’ he said, 

* Your tears have wet me through ; 
I am come from the blessed dead 

To try and comfort you, 
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‘The other children play, 
But when I would rejoice, 
© mother, I hear from far away 
The crying of your voice ! 
Your tears are heavy as lead, 
I cannot run or leap ; 
O mother, mother, mother,’ he said, 
‘] pray you not to weep !’ 


The red cock and the black 
Crew, and her lamb was gone ; 
She rose and set the window back 
And welcomed in the dawn. 
She swept the sanded floor, 
And made the fire to burn, 
With all her weeping done and o’er. 
God comfort them that mourn. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF ACTORS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 17th June 1891. 

S1R,—Mr. George Moore has in the past effectively ridiculed 
the mummer-worship which is still one of the blots upon 
modern life ; but in demanding intelligence of the actor does 
he not exact a little too much? When I first read his article 
in your journal of last week, I was in doubt whether his surprise 
at the actor’s failure in literature were feigned or sincere. But 
as he is at the pains of offering two explanations it may be pre- 
sumed that the surprise is genuine. M. Got, with a discrimi- 
nation that almost contradicts the proposition, is on the side of 
those who hold that intelligence is an effectual bar to success 
on the stage ; and, as intelligence implies the triumph of critical 
analysis over emotional presentation, M. Got must needs be 
right. ‘The actor, says Mr. Moore, ‘lays his hand on litera- 
ture, on sculpture, on painting ; and in all his failure is com- 
plete.’ Of course it is, because in these arts the actor is an 
amateur. !It is no part of his business to write, to paint, to 
traffic with clay or plaster. The actor cannot write. True; 
but what of the cheesemonger and the junior bar? The man of 
letters cannot act. Would Mr. Moore hold him up to ridicule 
therefor, and charge him with lack of sensibility? A work- 
man is concerned only with his own craft; the amateur is as 
ridiculous off the stage as upon it. The actor’s business is to 
realise his part ; a knowledge of literature merely encumbers 
him ; he has no more right to tinker or criticise the play in 
which he is engaged than the engraver has to dictate to the 
painter whose work he is bidden to reproduce. It seems to 
me, in spite of Mr. Moore, that the true actor is to the drama- 
tist precisely what the engraver is to the painter. The actor’s, 
of course, is the lower plane; but the relation is the same. The 
engraver cannot tell how the public will receive his plate ; the 
actor knows not what verdict the pit will return upon his play. 
But just as the engraver is able to realise the effect of his trans- 
lation from paint into black-and-white, so the actor, if he be 
an artist, can foretell with certainty the effect which his im- 
personation will produce. The British actor, however, as if 
to atone for his lack of art, undertakes some twenty tasks for 
which he is conspicuously unfit. The engraver, if he had half 
the mummer’s arrogance, would refuse with indignation to be 
a mere translator. He would demand the right to choose the 
painter his subject, treatment, and colour-scheme ; he would de- 
liberately spoil the effect with half-a-dozen crude brush-marks 
of his own; he would then purchase the frame and inscribe 
his own name upon the canvas; and finally it would be his 
pleasant humour to assert that he painted the picture as well 
as engraved the plate. But the engraver does none of these 
things. And the actor, if he were not cursed with the intelli- 
gence which Mr. Moore regrets, might be as modest as the 
engraver. 

Mr. Moore and I arrive at the same conclusion, but by dif- 
ferent routes. He holds that the actor is endowed with too 
little intelligence. Is it not nearer the truth that he suffers 
from too much? That tiresome hybrid, the actor-manager, 
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is the direct product of half-knowledge. He has ceased to be 
an actor, and has only become a manager because he has the 
wit to hold the treasury. He has created nothing, not even a 
school of acting. The dramatist and he must ever be at enmity, 
for in the drama he has no interest. His method of criticising 
such works as are submitted to him is simple. As a manager 
he asks, Will it take the town? As an actor he sees to it that 
it contains plenty of ‘fat’ for him, that every act provides 
an opportunity for his little song and dance. At first his half- 
intelligence may lead him astray, but when his wife’s tea-things 
and his own taste in poetry have been sufficiently discussed, 
failure is impossible. The actor, in fact, is a good servant and 
the worst possible master. He is only valuable in the world’s 
economy as the interpreter of another’s thought. When he is 
dead he is done with. Verily his name is writ in water. None 
asks who played Philoctetes or Agamemnon. Alleyn would 
long ago have been forgotten had he not endowed Dulwich 
College. Garrick is remembered as Johnson’s friend. Once 
the actor was a vagabond, and the stage was healthy. Now he 
is agentleman and a critic, and the stage is a laughing-stock. 
Until he relapse into his earlier state of ignorance, until he 
frankly confess that intelligence is his enemy and that he is 
the slave of literature, drama will languish in the land. Mean- 
while the stage-carpenter and Zhe Daily Telegraph are his best 
allies.—I am, etc., CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


‘THE NEW INVASION’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 16th June 1891. 

S1r,—Surely Mr. Montefiore has misconstrued the article he 
attacks. Men of all classes, and especially the very practically 
benevolent British Jews, are now of course actively discourag- 
ing immigration. But the ‘benevolent persons’ who practi- 
cally invited the descent of a swarm of paupers on our shores 
were the good folk who signed the Mansion House memorial. 
Mr. Montefiore has a perfect right to defend the unfortunate 
Russian Jews ; but, after all, their chastity is not to the point. 
The usurer and petty huckster may be chastity itself, and yet 
his morals may be ‘ beneath contempt,’ as your writer phrased 
it. For the question of brains—a distinct tendency to Nihilism 
is an indication, perhaps, of cleverness ; yet it is a cleverness 
which we shall do well to keep at a distance. We should all 
rejoice to see the physical condition of the Russian Jew raised 
to a higher standard ; but not atthe cost of exposing our people 
to his competition. There is no harm in the belief that both 
Jews and Russians are the victims of cruel oppression, but 
that is not our business now. The Jew is what the Russian 
has made him. Even as it is, no doubt, he is in many respects 
his master’s superior ; yet we may believe that the Anglo-Saxon 
type is better than either. In any case our first and imperative 
concern is our duty to our own poor, who would be advantaged 
as little by the invasion of 60,000 pauper Sicilians or as many 
pauper Irish as by that of an equal number of Russian Jews.— 
I am, etc., SENEX. 


A DISCLAIMER 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


King’s College, Cambridge, 15th June 1891. 

In your issue of the 6th inst. there are two references to 
myself, and to the fact that, like most other educated men 
approaching middle age, | am a Master of Arts, from which it 
might be inferred that I am certainly a Home Ruler, and 
probably a member of the Eighty Club. 

I am neither the one nor the other, but as good a Tory as 
yourself ; and I must ask you to insert this disclaimer as a 
matter of justice. For, while I am ready at all times to serve, 
if need be, for the object of the shafts (however ponderous) of 
Caledonian wit, I am unwilling to be misrepresented on so 
important a point.—I am, etc., J. K. STEPHEN, M.A. 

[NoTE.—‘ Dis-mot qui tu hantes et je te dirai qui tues. lf Mr. 
Stephen had but minded his company he would not have been 
set down a member of the Eighty Club, and the fact of his 
M.A.-ship would probably have been—not published in the 
Radical prints but—taken for granted. For M.A.’s are not too 
common on the other side, and it is no doubt a wise policy to 
make the most of as many as are to be had.] 
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‘THE VOICE FROM THE DOCK’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
5 Essex Court, Temple, E.C., 
17th June 1891. 

S1R,—The contribution in your last number by Mr. Herbert 
Stephen on the advisability of allowing prisoners to give evi- 
dence on their own behalf is so ingenious, and the matter re- 
ferred to is so important, that a few words of criticism may be 
permitted. The result of Mr. Stephen’s reasoning is a paradox 
of the most remarkable description. It will, he says in effect, 
be a denial of justice to permit the man who must know most 
about the facts to give his version of them. And he has the 
courage of his convictions, for he would if he could ‘excise 
Section 20 from the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and so 
take away the right that statute at present gives to the accused 
in certain what may be called sexual cases to bear witness. By 
what arguments is this result reached? Mr. Stephen admits 
that mere a priori reasoning would be in favour of the change, 
but experience has taught him otherwise. 

I do not deny that he has a right to speak with authority. I 
have had some experience in criminal work, but it is not so 
great as his ; yet I cannot therefore exclaim ‘ Questio cadit, or 
hold the matter concluded, for many criminal lawyers of the 
first eminence are in favour of the change. Also experience is 
a somewhat fallacious word : the complicated facts that make 
it up are often more subjective than objective. On examination 
it turns out that Mr. Stephen’s chief, practically his sole, argu- 
ment against the change is a supposition he makes as to the 
point of view of the jury. Formerly they looked to see if there 
was any reasonable doubt as to the prisoner’s guilt ; now they 
will see accuser and accused ‘ contending on equal terms.’ (At 
present, of course, they do not contend on equal terms, and it is 
part of Mr. Stephen’s ingenious paradox that this disadvantage 
is an advantage to the accused.) Formerly a considerable 
weight was necessary to turn the scale against the man in the 
dock ; now a feather will do. Idonotthink this isso. I believe 
juries will look on criminal cases exactly as they have done, for 
the following (among other) reasons :—I. It is the old traditional, 
and at the same time rational, point of view, which has become 
a part of the very thoughts of the main body of the people. 
2. Judges will always direct and counsel will always argue, as 
Mr. Stephen himself remarks, on the supposition that the Crown 
must prove beyond reasonable doubt the guilt of the prisoner. 
I confess I cannot see why juries, which on the whole are com- 
posed of sensible business men, inclined if anything to pay 
rather too much deference to the views of the presiding judge, 
are all of a sudden to act in defiance of fair-play, authority, and 
their own traditions, merely because the prisoner goes into the 
witness-box. 

I will add one thing. I believe with Mr. Stephen that a mis- 
carriage of justice is not common in our higher criminal courts ; 
but I also believe that in the police courts many men are con- 
victed every day who are not guilty of the offences charged 
against them. Their convictions are the unfortunate result of 
many causes ; but the chief are the haste with which it is 
necessary the proceedings should be conducted, and the en- 
forced silence of the accused. Here there is no jury, and so 
the objections, whatever their value, do not apply. The bill 
has been dropped for this year, so at least the subject will be 
fully considered before the law is altered.—I am, etc., 

FRANCIS WATT. 
ETYMOLOGY 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Geneva, 15th Fune 1891. 

SIR,—For reasons too personal to state in print, I have not 
thought fit to accept the invitation, addressed to me recently in 
your columns, to furnish a certain list of words ; but I cannot 
refrain from profiting by the opportunity, furnished me by one 
of the last-received numbers of Zhe National Observer, for 
showing by yet another striking instance how necessary is the 
knowledge of Hungarian to European etymologers. 

In your article on Mr. Skeat’s Principles of English Etymo- 
Jogy you mention the fanciful derivations proposed for the word 
‘girl’: which is explained by the Magyar gyermek=‘ child,’ 
gyér=‘ tiny’; showing that the once fashionable pronunciation 
‘gyirl’ was not, as supposed, a mere caprice. The English 
‘girl’ is cognate also to the French gars and garce : the latter 
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vocable is used now in a despicable sense, whilst the former 
is more familiar as gargon. By the side of gars occurs also, 
in French, the form gas, which explains the colloquial English 
‘gal’ for ‘ girl,’ showing, again, that there is often method where 
people see only fancy in language. The Ugrian derivation 
of these several vocables is guaranteed by such race-names as 
Hungazian and Bulgarvian.—I am, etc., ma ts 


P.S.—I will not spoil my case by adding that ‘dog’ is 
etymologically connected with its Magyar equivalent Autya 
(cf. also Germ. X¢@¢er). But, in reference to my recent thesis 
about slang, let me say that ‘blackguard,’ instanced in your 
article ‘Slang as She is Wrote,’ is simply a corruption of 
blagueur. 





REVIEWS 
THE EVOLUTION OF A TORY 
Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. By HERBERT 
SPENCER. Library Edition. 3 vols. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

In America most people are intellectual. Mr. Browning’s 
poems have a large sale on the Californian railways; and Mr. 
Spencer’s essays are devoured in New York. In England, on 
the other hand (oppressed by an effete aristocracy), the more 
serious arguments of certain authors are accounted above the 
common apprehension. Wherefore we are told that by their 
miscellaneous works we are to know them. But even in his 
miscellaneous works Mr. Spencer is instructive: his style is 
impersonal and colourless, and he is generally repellent to the 
ordinary mind. For these reasons, although he is a great force 
in the philosophical world and in every way a credit to his 
country, it has taken him—to judge from the title-page of this 
book—thirty-four vears to sell five thousand copies of the most 
popular among his writings. Which should bring a blush to 
the patriotic cheek. The completion of this final or library 
edition of his essays will enable us, it is hoped, to wipe out the 
blot from our national escutcheon. Seven essays which have 
appeared as articles in periodicals during the last eight years 
are now incorporated with those previously republished. Be- 
sides these large additions, there are what Mr. Spencer calls 
‘small additions’ in the shape of postscripts to various essays : 
one of them about equal in length to the matter to which it is 
appended. Moreover, all the papers have undergone a verifi- 
cation of their references and quotations, as well as a second 
verbal revision. ‘ Naturally,’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘the fusion of 
three separate series of essays into one series has made need- 
ful a general re-arrangement.’ The first volume contains the 
essays on Evolution. In the second volume ‘essays dealing 
with philosophical questions, with abstract and concrete science, 
and with esthetics, are brought together ; but, though all of 
them are tacitly evolutionary, their evolutionism is an inci- 
dental rather than a necessary trait.’ ‘The ethical, political, 
and social essays composing the third volume, though mostly 
written from the evolution point of view, have for their more 
immediate purposes the enunciation of doctrines which are 
directly practical in their bearings.’ 

Mr. Spencer is the real hero of the nineteenth century, omni- 
scient and indefatigable, avid of fact, and (to tell the truth) 
unsparing in his infliction of it on his readers. He keeps, it 
is said, a commonplace book beside which Bentham’s would 
appear a joke. He is convinced that knowledge (as such) is 
profitable ; and he desires us all to take an interest in science. 
Totemism and anthropometry, the pedigree of power-looms 
and the advantages of levers moved by cams, the growth of 
peripheral bile-cells and the evolution of railway contractors— 
all are handled with a masterly confidence, naive at once and 
awe-inspiring. Who now shall talk of the limitations of know- 
ledge? and what is there that Mr. Spencer does not know? 
He is a Rational Encyclopedia. The essays on evolution pure 
and simple are, of course, a little out of date. For that reason 
they are beginning to be interesting—as a record of a ‘certain 
phase of thought. We almost need reminding nowadays that 
the Darwinian hypothesis was not broached in the Pentateuch, 
In Mr. Spencer’s youth, it will be remembered, the, Darwinian 
hypothesis was new; and this part of his book is full of 
alarming paradoxes about the Deluge. But what is really 
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interesting (to the common mind) in these forty essays will be 
found in the third volume. It is hard to extract nourishment 
from such statements as that the word ‘ Palzozoic’ involves a 
petitio principii ; but Mr. Spencer on politics will still com- 
mand a hearing in a serious country. Of course, even while 
treating of politics he remains scientific—in the worst sense of 
the word. But here his illustrations have the force of fresh- 
ness. He shall convince you, for example, that in the social 
organism the Houses of Parliament represent the cerebrum, 
the Executive stands for the secondary nerve-centres, and 
when (in the bad old days) an Irremovable had to punish a 
cattle-hougher it was a case of reflex action on the part of the 
Community. There are passages in this volume which one 
could wish deleted. For instance: ‘The tyranny of Mrs. 
Grundy,’ exclaims Mr. Spencer on page 36, ‘is worse than 
any other tyranny.’ This was all very well at the time (1854) 
when it was written : it was, in fact, an outburst which did Mr. 
Spencer credit. But surely, in the case of a lady so lately de- 
ceased, it would have been better to cut it out in the ‘second 
verbal revision.’ There are remarks, too, which the logic of 
time has shown to be inconsistencies. In an essay dated 1865, 
Mr. Spencer devotes some energy to the defence of Clapham, 
or, as he has heard it described, ‘the class which divides its 
energies between business and bethels.’ And yet he says he 
disbelieves in the House of Commons, and would have the 
collective wisdom of the middle-classes abolished. Similarly, 
judging (forty years ago) from the red ties of the revolu- 
tionary, the beard of the Chartist, and the general unfashion- 
ableness of the Nonconformist, he believed that democracy 
tended towards individualism; that ‘the rules of etiquette, 
the provisions of the statute-book, and the commands of the 
Decalogue’ all ‘grew from the same root,’ and were (presum- 
ably) to be done away with by progress. Now it is true that 
to this day the democratic M.P. is remarkable for his personal 
singularities, and that advanced Liberals disapprove of the 
Decalogue and the statute-book. Yet surely every honest man 
will admit that democracy, reducing everything to a dead-level, 
is particularly tyrannical in matters of dress. Mr. Spencer’s 
attacks upon the slowness, stupidity, extravagance, unadaptive- 
ness, obstructiveness, and corruption of officialism are still more 
out of tune with the age. ‘ Wherever there is government there 
is villainy.’ Maybe; but wherever there is anarchy there is 
more. The argument is simpiy to say : ‘A given man is a fool. 
Come, therefore, let us trepan him and take out his brains: 
and thereafter he shall have a better head for business.’ Mr. 
Spencer asserts that absolute government is barbarous and 
representative government is useless. The obvious conclusion 
is that we should do well to dispense with government alto- 
gether. But that is not at all what Mr. Spencer means. The 
fact is that a habit of carping betrays him at times into sheer 
pessimism : which does not sit well on an evolutionist. But 
apart from this point, and on the whole, it is interesting to 
watch Mr. Spencer’s gradual conversion to Tory principles. 
‘ Devolution wherever possible,’ said Lord Salisbury recently, 
‘is the policy of the party.’ Mr. Spencer would have us recog- 
nise the part that is played in all organisms by the secondary 
nervous centres. As with the individual, so with society : 
the outer parts must be under a rigorous central control. 
‘For adjustment to the varying and incalculable changes in 
the environment, the external organs, offensive and defen- 
sive, must be capable of prompt combination ; and that their 
actions may be quickly combined to meet each exigency as it 
arises, they must be completely subordinated to a supreme 
executive power ’—which is exactly the first canon of Toryism. 
Quite otherwise, Mr. Spencer continues, is it with the organs 
required for the regulation of domestic affairs. The apparatus 
concerned with the interior nutrition of a society, as the visceral 
system Carries on the nutrition of an individual, should have a 
regulative system ‘in great measure distinct from that which 
regulates the external organs.’ The argument is applied more 
directly to the industrial system ; but it expresses very exactly 
the theory of Tory statesmen. And equally in accord with us 
is the insistence—which is constant, of course, throughout the 
volume—on a stern enforcement by the central Government of 
justice and the fulfilment of contracts, 

He is a bold man who ventures to correct Mr. Spencer on a 
point of fact ; but it is almost implied in vol. iii., page 309, that 
Cromwell employed Milton as his adviser in affairs of State. 
The book has been carefully indexed. 
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ARCHBISHOP TAIT 
(FIRST NOTICE) 

Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By R. T. DAviIDSON, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and WILLIAM 
BENHAM, B.D., Hon, Canon of Canterbury. London: 
Macmillan. 

It is surely the rarest of coincidences that has introduced to 
the world almost simultaneously the biographies of two such 
notable Scotsmen as Laurence Oliphant and Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait. Each was in his way a type of the national charac- 
ter. Oliphant illustrated its capacity for religious fervour and 
romance, its love of adventure, its combination of imaginative 
power and practical sagacity : Tait its sober steadiness of 
principle and judgment, its patient temper, its mixture of strong 
yet well-controlled feeling and kindly tolerance. And in neither 
is there much concern for his native sod, after he had once 
begun to think and act for himself. Tait scarce ever mentions 
Scotland or Scots affairs after he has gone to Balliol; at the 
height of ‘the Ten Years’ Conflict,’ neither letters nor diaries 
contain a single reference to ‘Moderatism’ or ‘ Non-intrusion’; 
once connected with English education and the English Church, 
he became wholly absorbed in their interests; the taunts High 
Anglicans used to hurl at him as a Scotsman and a Presby- 
terian had nothing to justify them in his character, opinions, 
or conduct. Even his Presbyterianism, early renounced, was 
not hereditary—for his ‘ forebears’ were Scots Episcopalians of 
the stout old Aberdonian sort, and his grandfather had been 
a member of the venerable John Skinner’s flock at Linshart. 
It had not, however, been without its influence on his youthful 
development ; and the Primate of all England recorded his 
persuasion that his first deep religious convictions were the 
fruit of Dr. Welsh’s preaching in the ‘ Ram’s-horn’ Kirk in 
Glasgow. The early impression survived the changes of a life- 
time ; and in such phrases, in his talk and in his private 
diary, as ‘the skreigh of day’ and ‘a blatter of theology’ you 
may perceive a still familiar reminiscence of the vernacular of 
his old nurse, Betty Morton. But his entire disjunction from 
Scottish questions and associations is remarkable in a man 
with such ties of kindred with Scotland. Even in his notice 
of his visit to the General Assembly in 1877, when he was 
received with extraordinary enthusiasm—the whole Assembly 
rising as he entered—he dismisses the subject with a brief ‘On 
Friday I visited the General Assembly—I suppose the first 
Archbishop who ever was present at its debates’; and, curi- 
ously, he adds that ‘Ominously enough, soon after I entered 
Balfour of Burleigh rose—but it was only to continue a speech 
on education.’ He should have known that Balfour of Bur- 
leigh counts no kin with the murderer of James Sharp ; and 
he might have recorded some generous acknowledgment of the 
warmth of his reception by the historic Assembly, in which his 
own elder brother sat till the year he died. But it is evident 
that very early in life his mind began to turn with an intuitive 
affiance to England and her Church. ‘The little bishop’ was 
a nickname for him in his own family ; and as a lad at college 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow he frequently worshipped in the 
Episcopal chapels. In his youthful correspondence there are 
many playful allusions to his coming episcopate ; and on his 
first visit to London, when someone asked him where he had 
been after an evening walk, ‘Walking through Lambeth,’ he 
replied. ‘Through Lambeth! Why, whatever possessed you 
to walk in Lambeth?’ ‘ Well, I wanted to see how I shall like 
the place when I get there.’ Coming events may have cast 
their shadow before ; or this may have been a mere joke; but 
it is evident that both Tait and his friends had strong confi- 
dence both in his ability to make his way in the world and 
whither that way would lead, from the day when Henry 
Cockburn, handing him the dux’s gold medal at the Edin- 
burgh Academy, bade him go forth ‘and remember that 
wherever you go the eyes of your country are upon you.’ 

One curious exception to the all but universal estimate of 
his powers is not recorded here, but is, we believe, authentic. 
When Tait drew up, and with three other members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford signed, the famous protest against Tract XC., 
which led to the discontinuance of the Zracts for the Times, 
a clergyman sent a friend a copy of the document, with a 
note appended to the name of each subscriber. That against 
A. C. Tait was ‘Nobody.’ The annotator lived to fill a not 
unimportant see, but the ‘Nobody’ became Primate of All 
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England. This protest was the first public act which brought 
his name conspicuously before the English ecclesiastical world. 
Hitherto his progress had been continuous, but it had not been 
publicly notable. The little club-footed boy, over whose ap- 
parently hopeless lameness his poor mother had shed bitter 
tears, had developed into the healthy lad who had closed 
a successful school and college career in Scotland by being 
sent from Glasgow to Oxford as a ‘Snell Exhibitioner.’ At 
Oxford he had gained credit as fellow and tutor, and had 
shown his interest in the practical work of the Church by 
undertaking the curacy of a neglected parish near the city ; 
but now he came forward, with that boldness which marked 
his action once he had made up his mind that he was in the 
right, to enter his protest against teaching which he regarded 
as sapping the fundamental principles of the Protestant Church. 
He had no sympathy with Newman. To his ‘downright 
common sense’ the whole Tractarian movement, according to 
Principal Shairp, seemed ‘ nonsense, or at least the madness of 
incipient Popery.’ But in Oxford Protestantism was at a dis- 
count ; and it needed no little courage to defy the prevailing 
sentiment. Some of his friends thought that in doing so Tait 
assumed an unnecessary responsibility ; for he was still young 
—not over thirty—and his elders had given no sign. But he 
was the senior tutor in the foremost college in Oxford, and he 
held strong views as to the duty of tutors in respect of reli- 
gious instruction. It was under a clear sense of duty that he 
acted on them ; and with the same motive he accepted the 
head-mastership of Rugby when, after Arnold’s death, he was 
invited to put on ‘that giant’s armour.’ ‘ Now,’ he writes, ‘I 
may look forward to dedicate my whole life to one object—the 
grand work of Christian education.’ 

But his life-work was to be other than this; and it may be 
questioned if his tenure of office at Rugby was of much value 
to him either in the work it enabled him to do or in the pre- 
paration it afforded for the larger career that lay beyond. It 
was here that for the first time his health broke down, and 
that so seriously as to induce Lord John Russell in 1849 to 
offer him—in a remarkably ungrammatical communication 
(‘Your reputation for learning and sound divinity Zave induced 
me to propose to you to recommend you to the Queen ’)—the 
deanery of Carlisle, which he accepted after seven years of 
head-mastership. At Carlisle you can see that he entered on 
a sphere of thoroughly congenial work, which Rugby had never 
been. He promptly began to reform the cathedral services ; 
to restore the dilapidations of the fabric; to institute—what 
was then a novelty—an afternoon sermon ; to amend the loose 
and unbusinesslike system on which the revenues of the chap- 
ter had been managed ; to open schools and religious classes 
for young people; to organise visitations of the poor and sick ; 
to make the Church, in fact, as represented by the Cathedral 
in the Border city, an elevating and humanising power in a 
sense and to a degree hitherto unrealised. Though thus im- 
mersed in the immediate duties of his deanery, he did not 
lose sight of the wider interests of the Church and the univer- 
sities ; and it was largely owing to his initiative that the Govern- 
ment in 1850 appointed the University Commission, with Dean 
Tait as one of its members and Arthur Stanley as its secretary, 
that led the way to the liberal reforms effected in the English 
universities. The appointment of the Commission, we may 
note, was tempestuously opposed by Mr. Gladstone, who ad- 
jured the Government not, ‘ regardless of the interests you are 
sacrificing or the rights you are invading, to resort to an inter- 
meddling and inquisitorial power, which is neither supported 
by history nor law.’ Once again Tait had to encounter a simi- 
lar vehement opposition from the {same quarter when, years 
afterwards, he gave all the weight of his episcopal sanction to 
the bill amending the law of divorce. 


SONNETS AND VERSES VAIN 


To write verse yet to refrain from publication is generally to 
deserve well of the arts and of your species alike. Generally, 
we say, but not always. For instance, if Mr. J. K. Stephen had 
treated his Lapsus Calam? (Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes) 
like a porcelain egg—had he sat upon the manuscript from 
mighty youth till venerable age, not asking aught of it but the 
knowledge that it was ‘here—why, then, the year had been the 
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3rowning as it has ever been our luck to read : together with 
an excellent new song of the Littlego, some capital ‘ Triolets 
Ollendorfiens,’ and a pleasant address to C. S.C. There is 
much besides in the little book, but these are, we’ think, the 
pick of the basket : though the imitation of the Byron of Don 
Juan is good, and the copy of verses addressed to D.J.S. in 
respect of Bates M.A. and his edition of the Fraser portraits is 
good likewise. Good to contrast with these Lafsus Calami of 
Mr. Stephen’s is the Renascence (London : Elkin Matthews) 
of Mr. Walter Crane: wherein is nothing—or next to nothing 
—but examples of the naughtiness of being unoriginal and 
superfluous and vain. Verse-making is not an indictable 
offence : it never has been save and excepting when the result 
reflected on some ‘ harbitrary gent’ with never a relish for satire; 
it never will be until, mayhap, the Fabians have their way, and 
they send you to gaol for stringing rhymes when you ought to 
be tending sewage for the common weal. But if criminal the 
practice were, then, assuredly, it would go hard with the rhyme- 
ster of Renascence. And for three several reasons: (1) he is not 
original ; (2) he has nothing particular to say; and (3) if he 
had anything to say he would not know how to say it. That he 
practises the sonnet is only what one might expect of him ; for 
the sonnet is easy writing, makes a certain show, and is withal 
so utterly useless that the Arts-and-Craftsman breathes not 
but would make it—if he could. The sonnet, indeed, is the 
true form for the pseudo-artist. You have but to catch the 
trick of it, and for them that know no better you are stamped a 
poet. True it is that with this small pipe did Petrarch ease his 
wound, and that Milton, Dante, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, all 
contrived to perform upon it to a certain purpose and with more 
or less effect. But these are not for them that exult in the 
pseudo-artist. He, indeed, has but to make a show, and the 
trick is done. Art is for the few—is the most aristocratic stimu- 
lant of all; only in its imitation can the many so much as feign 
to take delight, so that in the end it does not matter three straws 
what the imitation is—whether it be an oleograph after Frith 
or a sonnet after Rossetti, a grand opera by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
or a cabinet by Mr. Walter Crane. Enough that it is not art— 
for if it were the mob would have no part in it—but only the 
miserable sham of art, the achieving of which is for anybody 
who cares to lay his hand to the work. For the rest, it were 
superfluous to insist with any particularity on the echoes of 
Morris and Rossetti and the rest of which Aemascence is 
composed. It must suffice to record that they are no more 
tolerable as poetry than the illustrations by which they are 
accompanied are tolerable as design. To fai] without know- 
ing it is the privilege of the true Amateur ; and in this work 
Mr. Crane has carefully put on record the fact that he is an 
Amateur not only in politics and cabinet-making and sociology 
but in two several arts as well. 

Mr. Eugene Field is sometimes an Amateur—he also: as 
when he, being a Western American (it would seem) proceeds 
deliberately to perpetrate rhymes in what he takes to be the 
Scots of Burns and Sir Walter, or in an amazing jargon which 
has been revealed to him—(much as the Mormon bible to Joe 
Smith)—for Chaucerian English. (By the way, if he have read 
his Chaucer by the rules and on the system that inspire these 
debauches in ‘ medizvalism,’ he must be an Amateur reader, 
also; but that is another matter.) But Mr. Eugene Field is 
now and thena poet and a humourist; andin A Little Book 
of Western Verse (London: Osgood) there are some half-a- 
dozen numbers one is glad to know. Most famous, of course, 
is the ‘Dutch Lullaby’: it has been absurdly over-praised, 
but it has melody and fancy, and it deserves a certain mea- 
sure of its fortune. Better far, to our thinking, are ‘ Hi-Spy’ 
and ‘ Little Boy-Blue,’ and ‘Our Two Opinions,’ the two first 
in excellent English, the third in what seems as excellent dia- 
lect, and all three—each after its kind—distinguished by grace 
and sincerity of feeling and a neat, light touch on the instru- 
ment. The Western-American rhymes, too, are good of their 
kind ; but they lack the freshness of these others, and do far 
less to make us glad to scrape acquaintance with their author, 
and to denote him as a man to read wherever he be found, on 
the chance that he may be well worth reading as here. 

As for Love’s Looking-Glass (London: Percival), to end with it 
is toend con da bocca dolce—with a mouthful of rhyme wherein is 
not a little of the flavour of true poetry. The authors—there are 
three of them—are generally artists : their English, if something 
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mannered at times, is always scholarly and expressive, and 
has often the quality of life whose presence it is that dis- 
tinguishes poetry from verse ; they know their own limitations, 
and would do nothing they have not a chance of doing well ; 
they have an eye for the capabilities of their material, and 
are content to pack into a good quatrain what others would 
hammer out into a bad and empty sonnet ; they have fancy, 
too, and grace, and real sincerity ; and if you wonder why it 
is that with all this they should have done no more, you are none 
the less grateful to them for giving only of their best and seeing 
that the little they elect to do is good. To apportion praise 
and blame to each in his degree is neither necessary nor desir- 
able. Enough to note that the work of Mr. Mackail—-(whose 
‘Return of Ulysses’ is the most ambitious essay in the book) 
—is distinguished by an excellent, often a delightful, sense 
of form; that Mr. J. B. Nichol is the most intelligent of 
experimentalists, and has succeeded in bringing some new 
material into the range of art; that Mr. H. C. Beeching has 
ideas and numerousness and passion, and in ‘ Prayers’ and 
‘ Polonaise’ has achieved two little things that most living poets 
might be proud to sign. For the rest, there are many sonnets 
—and not all are bad; there are translations not a few—and 
some are very good ; there are certain numbers one could wish 
away—and certain others to which one returns again and yet 
again. The book is not ‘built’ for popularity. No loud- 
mouthed archdeacon will discuss it in impassioned and atro- 
cious prose, no evening print will interview its authors. But 
not to read it were to miss the book of verses of the first part 
of the current year. 
NEW FICTION 

Mr. Walter Besant’s St. Katharine’s-by-the-Tower (London : 
Chatto) is really a minute study of manners, language, and 
social institutions in the end of the eighteenth century. And 
there are people who, it may be foolishly, prefer their fiction 
unadulterated. True, the tale serves admirably as a string on 
which to thread the jewels of instruction. Sylvia takes a 
sudden, unaccountable distaste for her lover. In an ordinary 
maid ’twould be called a ‘scunner’; but Sylvia, like all Mr. 
Besant’s damsels, errs not wilfully. She is bewitched, and 
pines away nigh unto death. Her strange illness serves to 
introduce the physician of the period, the surgeon, and the 
practice of bleeding, which are all minutely described. Medi- 
cal advice being futile, the Church is summoned, and a learned 
diviaze is introduced with a long list of his appointments and 
samples of his discourses. Then the Wise Woman emerges, 
and so on. Nevill Comines, Sylvia’s brother, bears a strong 
resemblance to Moses Primrose ; and George, her lover, had 
he not the excuse of being bewitched, might be mistaken for 
Simple Simon. The villain, Richard Archer, is the proud 
possessor of the evil eye; and the baneful influence of that 
organ, combined with his ‘ devilish machinations,’ works the 
ruin of nearly every one in the book. Despite his style, which 
atones for many shortcomings, Mr. Besant tends increasingly 
towards prosiness and the multiplicity of detail. He cannot 
take his hero to church without pausing in the graveyard to 
decipher the tombstone inscriptions, and faithfully recording 
the sermon; or to a meeting of a certain Sublime Society 
without copiously quoting the speeches. The hero’s imprison- 
ment, too, brings on an exhausting account of the Newgate of 
the period ; and his ultimate transportation a long essay on 
convict ships and Botany Bay. The bewitched parties are 
weak and dull, but there are power and interest in the less 
Besantine and more human characters—Richard Archer—to 
wit, his father, and the Wise Woman and her husband. 

The Little Lady of Lavender (London: Ward and Downey), by 
J. C. Elmslie, is a rather good example of the way a child’s story 
should zot be written. The little lady in question is rising seven. 
Her language—and that is the crucial test of a story for children 
about children—is sometimes the talk of a child of three or four 
and it sometimes suggests a person of fourteen. She is one 
of those people who—in a book—work wonders and miracles 
setting the village right and making the heart and home a 
thing of beauty and ajoy. She also reconciles quarrellers, and 
generally ministers to the afflicted in a most angelic but un- 
natural manner. TZzbdy’s Tryst (Edinburgh: Oliphant), by 
R. F. Hardy, is not without a certain faculty of observation. 
Those who like Annie Swan may like it very much; it will 
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leave others detached and uninterested. The ‘Scots tongue’ 
is not quite so provoking as that of the gifted lady aforesaid, 
howbeit it is still exasperating. The young men of the story 
are exasperating too, and sofis the deus ex machind—a certain 
Cousin Jasper whose ‘bark is worse than his bite.’ We all 
know the type, and are most of us tired of it. And of a good 
deal else that will be found in these pages. 

The mercies of Providence are never so patent as in the case 
of the beautiful female orphans of fiction. For convincing evi- 
dence of this you should read A Child Widow (London : 
Chatto), by Mrs. F. H. Williamson. Two lovely sisters— 
one seventeen, the other a ‘very little’ older—left penniless 
and unchaperoned, deemed lodging-letting the only feasible 
way of earning a livelihood. The ‘Apartments’ board scarce 
ceased to vibrate against the window-pane when the drawing- 
room floor was rented by the chosen instrument of Providence 
in the person of a wealthy invalid baronet. While the seven- 
teen-year-old is fluttering round, an elegant ‘ rat-tat’ heralds 
the advent of the second emissary of Providence—this time a 
well-developed specimen of the artist-hero. But even Provi- 
dence seems to err at times. The baronet happened to be the 
cruel step-father of the artist, and, enraged at his presence under 
the same roof, he marries the seventeen-year-old, wills her his 
whole fortune, and dies the same night. Cast entirely upon 
his own exertions, the artist deviates not a hair’s-breadth from 
the carefully recorded habits of his kind. He displays the 
same promptitude in tearing masterpieces to shreds, and the 
same scorn in treaty with moneyed patrons: he has the wonted 
custom of becoming absurdly shabby in a brief period, and the 
usual inability of selling exquisite sketches for half-a-guinea 
a-piece. In a day or two, while almost starving, he executed 
a triumph of art representing Proserpine in Hades. Of course 
this interesting picture was hung in the most conspicuous place 
in the Academy (‘he had the assurance of the President him- 
self that it would be well hung’: which is just what you might 
expect of Sir Frederick), and was purchased at once for ‘an 
almost fabulous price.’ The remaining orphan has meanwhile 
frustrated the knavish tricks of three villains—a foreign count 
with ‘bold’ eyes, a valet with ‘ shifty’ eyes, and a suitor with 
‘helmet-lidded’ eyes ; and as the last is an uncommon charac- 
teristic it is disappointing to find that the owner does nothing 
to prove himself worthy his unique possession. The action 
of the story covers only a few months; it is not strange that 
the artist within that time stepped from the foot to the top of 
his profession, and crowned his happiness by marrying the 
elder orphan ; but it is surprising that before starting on his 
wedding-tour he did not pause to usurp the President’s chair ; 
and indeed it could only have been a sense of gratitude to Sir 
Frederick that deterred him from accomplishing that feat. 

In Spindle and Shears(London: W.H. Allen) Mr. LewisArmy- 
tage approves himself richer in promise than in execution. He 
has set himself to write a story which shall have both strength 
in its plot and finish in its style, and in neither has he been 
unsuccessful. But the one aim has led him into a kind of 
melodramatic realism, the other into a continual striving at 
fine writing which ends in bombast. ’Tis the story of an earl’s 
two daughters. He has married a Welsh country-girl and 
repented, and he has bribed the parson to destroy the register 
and branded the girls as illegitimate. The elder, Gabrielle, 
lives with him in luxury; the younger, Eudea, being bred a 
peasant, develops into an opera-singer, and becomes the mis- 
tress of Gabrielle’s lover. The characters are sufficiently un- 
palatable, the general sordidness of their surroundings depend- 
ing for relief upon the cold, faultless purity of Gabrielle and the 
devoted worship of her cripple cousin, whom she eventually 
marries, in deference to the fashion in cripples fostered by Ze 
Luthier de Crémone. ‘The story ends with plenty of blood, 
with ‘the darkness of the yellow lake,’ and the undivided death 
of victim and avenger. The style of the book is inflated and 
artificial. There is a tendency to take the eye off the object, 
to make descriptions of scenery an excuse for digressions on 
the voices of the trees, ‘from the honest, outspoken oak to the 
uncompromising, secretive fir.’ ‘The conversation,’ says one 
of the characters, ‘though doubtless edifying, is becoming de- 
cidedly dull.’ He might have added that it was unnatural and 
not a little priggish. He might have remarked, too, that the 
rustic maiden speaks broad Welsh and chastened Armytagese 
with equal facility, reserving the Welsh for her aristocrati¢ 
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patrons and the more polished English for her peasant lover. 
Still, there is an effort toward a good end, an attempt at distinc- 
tion, and Mr. Armytage will probably do better work. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s place in fiction is his own, and some- 
times you wonder why it is not more or less of a place than it is. 
Whatever it be, it differs at any rate from other people’s. In 
Khaled (London: Macmillan) he seems to have made up his 
mind to give us something with a distinctly new cachet—some- 
thing beyond and above the originalities and mannerisms we 
know and expect of him ; and to a certaingextent he has been 
successful. ’Tis a story unlike his others, but it wants a good 
deal more in the way of outlook and backbone to make it really 
remarkable or vitally interesting. The strangeness and the 
unexpectedness are not so much inevitable and peculiar as the 
result of predetermined and careful arrangement. The fortunes 
of Khaled and the Sultan’s daughter, are worked out with 
some subtlety and delicacy of touch, and many—more especi- 
ally lovers of things magical and Arabian—will take pleasure 
in them. Mr. Crawford’s own personality is kept well in the 
background, the atmosphere is well sustained, and the char- 
acters are probably more or less the right thing in the right 
place. Yet the illusion is not perfect, and the impression left 
on the minds of some readers will be rather faint than vivid, 
more vague and fleeting than intense. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Professor Ladd’s /ntroduction to Philosophy (London: 
Unwin) should have been strained and clarified and boiled 
down to about half its bulk. As it stands, it lacks the formal 
qualities which confer distinction upon a philosophical (as 
upon any other) work, and give it access to a wider public. 
This is the more to be regretted as Professor Ladd is always 
well informed, and shows a praiseworthy desire to be impartial 
and large-minded in his positions and estimates. The present 
work is devoted in the main to defining the scope and method 
of philosophy, its relation to the special sciences and in parti- 
cular to psychology. The different philosophical disciplines, 
such as metaphysics, theory of knowledge, ethics, esthetics, 
and the philosophy of religion, are afterwards defined and dis- 
tinguished, and the work concludes with a chapter on ‘ Ten- 
dencies and Schools in Philosophy.’ In defining and dividing, 
Professor Ladd refers copiously to conflicting views on the 
questions at issue, and endeavours to reach as comprehensive 
a position as possible. His own opinions are largely moulded 
by Lotze, but there is sometimes a want of clearness and deci- 
sion in his utterances. 

It says much for the persistence of the philosophic impulse 
in Dr. M‘Cosh that he should be found to the front again with 
a book in defence of the true metaphysical faith. In the booklet 
on Zhe Prevailing Types of Philosophy (London : Macmillan) 
he is found ‘standing up for’ Realistic truth against the vari- 
ous forms of error which, like Noah’s flood in the old miracle 
play, ‘come fleeting in full fast.’ The attitude appears to be 
a favourite one, to judge from the frequency of the phrase. 
Mr. Spencer is somewhat ludicrously christened ‘The Avenger,’ 
and Dr. M‘Cosh coins for his own half-way house between 
gnosticism and agnosticism the uncouth designation Mereo- 
gnosticism, which one hopes is not likely to become current. 
In spite of these ineptitudes, however, there is a sound kernel 
in the contention that reality cannot be proved but must be 
assumed. Mr. Spencer’s theory of knowledge may also be 
quite fairly represented as ‘doing for later speculation, espe- 
cially that of Kant and Hamilton, what Hume did for the 
systems of Descartes, Locke, and Berkeley—that is, bringing 
them to a reductio ad absurdum by showing that they deprive 
us of all knowledge of the nature of things.’ But the realism 
which Dr. M‘Cosh would substitute is of far too rough-and- 
ready a pattern. It is very well to assume reality, but, that 
assumption made, there follows the analysis of its nature, which 
is the proper business of philosophy. Dr. M‘Cosh relies too 
implicitly on what he curiously calls ‘the external and the 
internal senses.’ 

The late Dr. James Croll’s reputation is mainly connected 
with geology, but his PAzlesophical Basis of Evolution (Lon- 
don: Stanford) gives evidence of power to handle the ultimate 
generalisations of science and philosophy. His analysis of causa- 
tion, both in the material world and under the mental form of 
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choice, is marked by real penetration. The doctrine is not par- 
ticularly original, being substantially a restatement of the old 
maxim, Caus@ efficientes pendent a finalibus. But the thesis is 
worked out with great independence upon the basis of a distinc- 
tion drawn between the ‘production’ of an act and its ‘ deter- 
mination.’ Power, energy, or force is the cause of motion or 
action, in the sense in which steam drives the machine ; but 
power, or force, however ‘persistent,’ cannot explain its own 
direction. The distinction is not unlike that which Hartmann 
emphasises between Will and Idea; but Dr. Croll refers ‘the 
objective idea,’ or,End which determines the process of evolution 
—not to the{Unconscious but—to a creative Intelligence. He 
makes a good remark upon the service rendered by the modern 
doctrine of evolution to a true teleology, and the curious mis- 
conception to which some of its advocates as well as its oppo- 
nents are a prey. ‘One most important service rendered to 
philosophy by Darwin and other modern evolutionists has been 
the exhibition of the true process of Nature. Evolution has 
shown that Nature progresses by imperceptible gradations— 
that the process is everywhere continuous, without any breaks 
or sudden leaps. It is somewhat strange that this discovery 
of the method of Nature should have led in the case of many 
men to the abandonment of teleology ; in“ other words, that it 
should have led to the belief that if Nature be under the con- 
trol of a governing intelligence things ought to happen other- 
wise.’ Dr. Chapman’s Pre-Organic Evolution and the Biblical 
Idea of God (Edinburgh: Clark) deals largely with the same 
theme. The author, though a theologian, is an admiring student 
of Mr. Spencer, to whom he says that ‘ Theists of all religions 
and Christians also’ may be grateful for his strong and forcible 
assertion of the existence, at the base and origin of all that 
is, of One Eternal Reality. This ‘transcendental ontology,’ 
he points out, may be distinguished from the doctrine of uni- 
versal evolution, which forms the other side of Mr. Spencer's 
system, and which applies to phenomena and the order of their 
succession. To this latter doctrine also he has no objection ; 
it seems to him in the main most reasonable, and he is of 
opinion that ‘ Mr. Spencer’s system is not to be destroyed by 
piecemeal criticism and verbal disputations.’ Nevertheless he 
finds Mr. Spencer's presentation of the doctrine fundamentally 
misleading, in so far as he conveys the impression that all the 
heterogeneity and orderly variety of the world-system is the 
outcome of undifferentiated homogeneity. ‘The fundamental 
position is that all differentiation comes out of evolution.’ But 
evolution is simply the name of a process, and no process will 
conjure something out of nothing, or convert pure identity into 
difference. It is impossible to avoid the assumption that evo- 
lution must start from ‘an adjustment of differences and adap- 
tation of items in view of a’definite issue.’ This line of thought 
is followed out by Dr. Chapman with much acuteness and suc- 
cess. Attention may be specially drawn to his exposure of the 
fallacy on which the start from the homogeneous relies for its 
plausibility. There can be no objection to the description of 
the homogeneous as a;state of unstable equilibrium and thus a 
starting-point for change and ;development, if we are under- 
stood to be speaking of a finite system of units or molecules 
which is part of a whole, and which therefore as an outside 
wherein lie forces which may disturb the existing equilibrium. 
The solar system is a case in point. It is in this limited or 
scientific sense that Mr. Spencer gains acceptance for the pro- 
position ; but when it is transferred (explicitly or by implica- 
tion) to the universe as a whole, no opening is left for a possible 
beginning of evolution. Absolute sameness would continue 
absolute sameness to the end of the chapter. This conversion 
of a limited scientific truth into an absolute or metaphysical 
proposition is, not without reason, set down by Dr. Chapman as 
a case of the scholastic fallacy a dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpliciter. In the sections combating Mr. Spencer’s agnosti- 
cism he is not so happy, inasmuch as his own doctrine of 
substance and attribute logically involves the same agnostic 
conclusion. The unseen, unexplorable reality, he says, is one 
thing, and its phenomenal manifestations are another thing. 
When Mr. Spencer says that even of what is scholastically 
termed the ‘substance’ of mind we have not and cannot have 
the slightest conception, Dr. Chapman improves upon his model 
and adds: ‘He might have gone further and said that, taking 
a single thought, we, while knowing it to exist as a thought, 
yet know nothing whatever of its nature, considered, as the 
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schoolmen would say, in its essence, z.¢. in that which consti- 
tutes it what it is.’ This is pure nonsense; there is no such 
essence, scholastic or otherwise. ‘ The essential inscrutability 
of a noumenal nature’ is a Black Hole whose darkness is of 
Dr. Chapman’s own making. There is no such thing as a 
noumenal nature apart from ‘the powers and attributes in- 
herent in that nature.’ Only by exploding the fiction of the 
thing-in-itself can agnosticism be conclusively answered. To- 
wards the end of the book Dr. Chapman discovers ‘a veiled 
Hegelianism’ in Mr. Spencer, but this he must be left to settle 
with the Master himself. He writes throughout with clearness 
and vigour. 

Professor Hoffding’s Outlines of Psychology (London : Mac- 
millan) has been well known for some time to psychological 
students in German. Its appearance in English is to be wel- 
comed, as introducing to a wider public perhaps the most 
stimulating of recent manuals. The Danish Professor is abreast 
his subject, and has given special attention to English thinkers 
and workers, which the more arrogant Germans seldom take the 
pains todo. Mr. Bailey Saunders continues to supply the would- 
be philosophical English reader with tit-bits from Schopenhauer. 
His Studies tn Pessimism (London: Sonnenschein) naturally 
does not yield in interest to any of the booklets which have 
preceded it. It contains, among other things, the famous essay 
‘On Women ’—‘that under-sized, narrow-shouldered, broad- 
hipped, and short-legged race,’ whose claim to the title of ‘ the 
fair sex’ was so indignantly repudiated by the philosopher. If 
Miss Constance Naden’s friends could muzzle Dr. Lewins, they 
would have a better chance of bringing, home to the outside 
world the loss which poetry and science sustained in her early 
death. On the evidence of the biographical sketches brought 
together in the little volume Constance Naden: A Memoir 
(London: Bickers), taken together with a recent article by 
Dr. Dale of Birmingham, the public is willing to believe in her 
gifts and promise; but Dr. Lewins with his Hylo-Idealistic 
jargon is toomuch. He quotes, apparently as a kind of tes- 
timonial, Carlyle’s description of him; and as it would be 
difficult to improve thereon, it may stand here also: ‘One 
Lewins, an army surgeon, has continued writing to me on 
these subjects from all quarters of the world, of which, after 
the first two or three, which indicated an insane vanity, as of a 
stupid cracked man, and a dull impiety as of a brute, I have 
never read beyond the opening word or two, and then the 
signature, as prologue to immediate fire ; every one of which, 
nevertheless, gives one a moment of pain, of ghastly disgust 
and loathing pity, if it be not anger too, at this poor Lewins 
and his life.’ That Miss Naden should have played Titania to 
such a Bottom must always remain a serious impeachment of 
her philosophical ability. 


NATURALISM V. DECADENCE 


LArgent. Par EMILE ZOLA. Paris : Charpentier. 
La-Bas. Par J.-K. HUYSMANS. Paris: Tresse et Stock. 

There is disunion in the fold. Naturalists and Decadents 
have come to loggerheads; and while M. Huysmans re- 
proaches Zola with /’immondice de ses idées, and hurls it in 
his teeth that he has not only embodied materialism in litera- 
ture but glorified the democracy of art, the author of 2’ Argent 
retaliates with scorn that Huysmans and his friends are but 
nutshells dancing on the crest of Niagara. The quarrel is a 
pretty one, and its remarkable feature is that either party 
dared to bring a charge of zmmondice against the other. The 
hostile points of view are well enough illustrated in the last 
manifestoes of both ; and those who are interested in the com- 
parative study of filth will find in /a-Bas as in Argent an 
abundance of excellent material. 

M. Huysmans, who is nothing if not a keen and searching 
critic, has at last discovered his ideal. The true Naturalism is 
the Naturalism of the Primitives. You may be as brutal as 
you like, if only you throw a cloak of occultism and mystery 
over your materialism. In the museum of Cassel there is a 
Crucifixion by Mathzus Griinwald, wherein the abject misery 
of the Man of Sorrows is presented without restraint or pallia- 
tion. The picture is mystic, and is concerned only with the 
ideals of the past, but to M. Huysmans it is a true symbol of art. 
Let your material, he says in effect, be as savage as you will ; 
but if you disengage it from modern life, if you scorn the paltry 
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realism of the tall hat’andZfrock-coat, if you ignore the voter 
and turn you aside from the democracy, your art shall be pure 
of brutality, and though poisonous it will appear beautiful, 
La-Bas is a practical application of the theory. The story 
of Gilles de Rais, conceived in a modern guise, might be as zm- 
monde as Zola himself, but it belongs to the far-distant past, it is 
wrapt in the impenetrable mystery of Satanism, and is therefore 
fascinating to the artist and the decadent. M. Huysmans is a 
writer of conspicuous and personal talent, and we are amazed 
that he has given us so pallid a picture of the monumental pre- 
cursor of the Marquis de Sade. But in truth this is but an 
under-current of /d-as, and the curious will skip such chapters 
as deal with Blue Beard and find their amusement in the occult- 
ism of to-day. The intrigue between M. Durtal and Madame 
Chantelouve, which culminates in a terrible celebration of the 
messe noire, would seem naturalistic were it not deeply em 

broiled with diabolism and black magic, which arts M. Huys- 
mans tells us are daily practised not only in Paris but in modern 
Scotland! The literary criticisms which are introduced by the 
way are often admirable. Could the works of the psychologues 
be better described than as ‘ pastilles mi-sucre, mi-sel, la littéra- 
ture de Vichy’? But the best of the book is the picture of the 
secluded life lived by the bell-ringer of St. Sulpice and his 
friends in the heart of Paris yet separated by centuries from the 
intrigues of Boulanger and the follies of politicians. But in 
spite of its brilliance and erudition, /d-Bas is not a complete 
success. You come to pray, and you remain to laugh. Its 
author is too self-consciously decadent to convince. The crimes 
of Gilles de Rais were suggested to him by a study of the 
Twelve Cesars: Suetonius was a decadent, therefore the pro- 
per material for M. Huysmans’ art is Gilles de Rais. This is 
so intelligent that it can hardly be sincere. The true decadents 
—Suetonius and Lucan, for example—did not advertise them- 
selves as decadents. They took up a literary convention which 
had done its best work, and to satisfy their longings for per- 
sonal expression they introduced fresh ideas and a new method. 
M. Huysmans, in his burning anxiety to be decadent, is content 
to mimic the decay of the classical school. So that, like the 
Pre-Raphaelites, he has retrieved an old tradition, and is a 
decadent rather by pose than in reality. 

M. Zola, on the other hand, represents the true decay of 
Romanticism. By temperament a moralist, he has adhered 
faithfully to the romantic method ; but to separate himself from 
his predecessors he brought to perfection the literary Adctard. 
L’Argent is a serious and congested study of the Bourse. It 
may be described as a tract against gambling (with digres- 
sions). The figure of M. Saccard, whose passionate lust for 
money is almost lyrical, is elevated far above everyday realism. 
As becomes a hero of romance, he comports himself with an 
exaltation of courage in his hour of stress. His two sons— 
Victor, savage and illegitimate, Maxime, blackguard and raffiné 
—are symbols of the influence of money, which, says Zola in 
an outburst of moral indignation, is ‘l’éducation, la santé, l’in- 
telligence.’ For Zola, indeed, is not only your true decadent : 
he is also your true symdoliste. But ’ Argent, the two bombs 
notwithstanding-—and one of them, rape by a boy of fifteen 
is new even to les Rougon-Macquart—is tedious reading. 
Madame Caroline the ever-young, the grey-haired, the benevo- 
lent, is admirably done, and there are powerful passages not a 
few ; but the intention is too obvious, the purpose too serious, 
and in spite of his follies we prefer M. Huysmans. Put-up as 
la-Bas is, it is at least entertaining ; and as we failed to detect 
a plot, so the purpose evaded our most vigilant research. 


STEAMSHIP AND RAILWAY 


Achievements in Engineering During the Last Half-Century. 
By L. H. VERNON-HARCOURT, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. Lon- 
don : Seeley. 

Being full of statistics, Mr. Harcourt has sought to produce 
an account of the progress and the results of half-a-century 
of engineering which shall be interesting to general and pro- 
fessional readers both. But he is hampered by literary in- 
adequacy and an inability to lend point and interest to his 
facts and figures ; and the result is a work which falls into a 
mean of mediocrity occasionally on a level little higher than 
that of an average school-book. There are pages of figures 
and lines of dates; there are discussions on gradients and 
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explanations of abutments ; but the effect of the woodenness of 
the style and the sledge-hammer delivery of the facts is one of 
ponderous detail and unprofitable repetition, which stamps the 
thing itself a partial failure. 

Mr. Harcourt is often instructive, but he is generally dull. 
Granting him his dulness, however, and excusing much of it 
as inseparable from his subject, you can still credit him with 
conveying a large amount of information doubtless valuable 
enough. The mind, indeed, that is an hungered for raw mate- 
rial and is careless of kitchening will find Achievements in 
Engineering a treasure-house of length and depth and thick- 
ness. Mr. Harcourt starts with a history of the Metropolitan 
Railway and a comparison between the London Underground 
and the New York Elevated, and you learn that the London 
line cost some £575,000 and the New York not more than 
£81,000 per mile : an advantage somewhat discounted by the 
fact that house-property in the neighbourhood of the American 
lines has been depreciated as much as fifty per cent., and that 
those below are exposed to visitations (of hot coals) from the 
engine above—the which, as Mr. Harcourt pertinently remarks, 
‘must be a nuisance to the people traversing the streets.’ He 
passes in the same fashion to consider mountain lines and 
excavations, the Righi Railway and the Mont Cenis Tunnel: 
whence to a discussion of the progress of tunnelling under 
rivers, from the Thames to the Severn. He deals with sus- 
pension bridges, and dwells at some length upon the triumph 
of engineering at Queensferry : he considers canals and praises 
ports; and after proceeding to the statistics of breakwaters 
and weirs, he ends with lighthouses and the Eiffel Tower. ’Tis 
a vasty deep of figures—of figures puzzling and amazing, of 
figures that weary and repel, of figures that would make the 
fortune of a paragraph-hack in 77¢-Lits or Answers. Every 
page is starred with numbers, whereat the memory reels with 
the effort of retention. 

Still, the book is not useless. It is not literature—it is the 
baldest bookmaking—it is not interesting, it is much too sugges- 
tive of the lecture-room ; but as a work of reference, as a ready 
aid to statistics and a general compendium of engineering in- 
formation, it has a distinct value. This value is enhanced by 
the fact that Mr. Harcourt keeps clear of technicalities and 
conveys his information in language intelligible to the least 
experienced layman. His language, if generally clumsy, is 
invariably clear ; and his lesson is easily given and without 
the slightest trace of affectation; while a large amount of 
earnest and well-directed research, a serious personal observa- 
tion, and a praiseworthy accuracy in the record of detail dis- 
tinguish his every line. The illustrations, from photographs 
and engravings, are admirable. But dates and statistics, 
ground-plans and photogravures—these things do not make a 
book. Every publishing season puts forth a new harvest of 
volumes not within measurable distance of being books at all : 
whose sole claim to rank among books is their type and paper, 
their cloth-covers and gilt-lettering. And no doubt there is an 
art in these things, so that the Laureate would be sorely put 
to it to write a ready, vendible guide-book to his own Isle of 
Wight. Technique is wanted, and a judicious discretion in 
the art of puffing—things not without their reward. A guide- 
book, to do it justice, is in its happiest mood diverting. Yet it 
is not a book in the true sense. A scientific manual may be a 
book in every sense of the word, when the writer has some- 
thing new to say and knowledge how to say it. The book that 
gods and men and critics abhor is the book which has nothing 
new to say and is ingenuously innocent of the way to say it. 
Such a book, despite its minor merits, is better suited to the 
school-room cupboard than to the library bookshelf. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


The first thing that strikes one about Zhe Sight Transla- 
tion Sertes: German (London: Methuen), by E. M‘Queen 
Gray, is that it is printed neither in German nor in Roman 
characters, but in that bastard Teutonic affected by them that 
know no better. For school purposes this is a pity. Those 
accustomed to these characters will look askance at the real 
German which they will meet in books and newspapers printed 
in Germany. Apart from this trifling blot the little book seems 
a good one. The selections, though seldom particularly in- 
teresting in themselves, contain a sufficiently varied vocabulary. 
Most people who have had the misfortune to learn, or rather to 
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try to learn, German out of the Fatherland will agree with Mr. 
M ‘Queen Gray that it is useless to attempt to make ordinary 
pupils “4e German. His ambition is to make them snow it— 
whether they like it or not. This savours of cruelty ; but this 
German Reader is rather an instrument of persuasion than of 
‘base, bloody, and brutal’ coercion. 

The second volume of Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s A Student's 
History of England (London : Longmans) is, if possible, even 
better than the first. There is the same clear, accurate, and 
unprejudiced statement, the same due proportion is given to 
events and those who acted them, the same ‘ dry light’ is shed 
over all. But the period, 1509-1689, comprises the time of the 
earlier Stuarts, and of that time Mr. Gardiner has made a very 
special study, the results of which we have in some dozen or so 
of volumes. Men who know a subject best can best combine the 
apparently opposite virtues of brevity and fulness, and here we 
have them combined in perfection. The execution of Raleigh 
in 1618, the fall of Bacon in 1621, the motives of Laud and 
Strafford and their common master, are so discussed that we 
see their conduct from new and unexpected points of view. The 
illustrations are deserving of very special commendation. They 
are carefully selected, and are a real help to the better compre- 
hension of the various periods. 

Mr. Lock’s excellent text-book on trigonometry is more than 
is needed for some examinations ; accordingly he has con- 
densed and arranged a smaller volume, entitled Zhe Trigono- 
metry of One Angle (London: Macmillan), for these. He 
appends a set of examination papers for exercise, and in the 
appendix he solves a considerable number of type questions. 
Teachers with dull pupils will find his work most useful. Dr. 
Hatch's /ntroduction to the Study of Petrology (London: Son- 
nenschein) will be a boon to junior students of geology who 
are investigating the characters and relations of the igneous 
rocks, their mode of occurrence at the surface, their consti- 
tuent minerals, their chemical composition, and their classifica- 
tion. It is profusely illustrated with microscopic sections of 
the different classes of rocks. General readers will find Miss 
E. M. Caillard’s Electricity (London: Murray) entertaining 
and instructive. No previous knowledge is required ; and the 
author pleasantly carries her readers on through the history of 
the science, and through atmospheric electricity, magnetism, 
current electricity, and its practical appliances. She gives an 
entertaining account of her personal observation of globular 
lightning, a phenomenon long held to be fabulous. Towards 
the end of a heavy thunderstorm in Wiltshire there fell from 
a thick, leaden cloud an egg-shaped luminous body on the 
hills three miles away ; its real size must then have been con- 
siderable ; its brilliancy was that of forked lightning, but its 
motion very much slower, the globe remaining visible for two or 
three seconds. Though generally up to date in her details, the 
lady has omitted to mention the megaloscope for seeing into the 
cavities of the stomach, the hydrophone for detecting flaws in 
the main drains of streets, the telephote for conveying images 
from one town to another, the bullet-explorer for wounded 
soldiers, captive balloons for war, and the restoration of de- 
vitalised air as described by Dr. Richardson. Moreover, she 
should spell Sir William Thomson’s name without a ‘p.’ £/e- 
mentary Botany (Glasgow : Blackie), by Joseph W. Oliver, is a 
good text-book, with many helpful diagrams. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 
At the Eleventh Hour. Keith Fleming. London: Routledge. 
Elsa. E. M‘Queen Gray. London: Methuen. 
Footsteps of Fate. Louis Couperus ; Translated by Clara Bell. 
London : Heinemann. 
Humbling His Pride. C.T.C. James. London: Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 
Guilty Bonds. W.\e Queux. London: Routledge. 
The Halletts. Leslie Keith. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 
The Undergraduate. KR. G. Dering. London: Bentley. 2 
vols. 
VERSE 
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The Epic of Saul. W.C. Wilkinson. London: Funk. 


TRAVEL 


The Eastern Pennine Alps. W. M. Conway. London: 
Unwin. 
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ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JuNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RankING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
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EGHAM, SURREY. 
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Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


(FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 

Irish | inen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 

Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 
. 


48. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. T willed Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. od. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 38. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern. 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
sents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 

osiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
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| LONDON. 
Hotel Windsor, 


VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’Héte at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inclusive Terms, from 12s. per day. 
J. R. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


__TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


MounT EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


GRAND CANARY. 
Hotel Santa Catalina. 


Facing the sea, beautiful gardens, every modern improvement, Now Open, under 
new management. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Resident English physician 
and nurse. English Church service. 

Address—Canary Islands Co., Ltd., 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 


THE DEW TABLE DECORATION 


‘GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE 
FLOWER~HOLDERS. 


Charming Effect. 











New Colours. 


JOHN FORD & CO.,, 


CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


R:. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InvitEs Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


MISS BOYLE, 
SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises 
£ ’ 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 














RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET, ; an 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 


Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lag hase 


} Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


SINGER'S "5s, 


OR ON HIRE 


TEN per Cent. ™ At easy weekly payments 
Discount with option of purchase. 


for Cash. Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis, 


Liberal Allowance 
~ MACHINES 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME. AND IS CHEAPER pu 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
IS THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK ° — 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE a THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. Si 
! 


DISHES, etc. 
FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 
Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


OW TN BT TOO, a GOLD MEDAL AWARDED Dr 
; GALLS 
A rae LOBE AR he: International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 

















NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


—-yetl=| RANKIN’'S 
cq ME| CORK MATS 

P 

L 


tote eile 
(Same as used by Lorp Sacispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 





CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Pudcic, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 
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